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ABSTRACT 

Substantial evidence is accumulating which emphasizes 
the significant role of the family for drug abusing acpolescents . To 
investigate the influence of the family on adolescent4j(N«17 ) 
involjlfid in heavy marihuana use, interviews with f ami lyC member s , case 
studiBs of eacfh adolescent, and psychological evaluations were 
contacted to determine the seriousness of the adolescent's drug use.» 
Even for those adolescents who were no longer heavy drug users, the 
drug use experience led to lower aspirations. Many adolescents, otice 
excellent students, used drugs as a means of withdrawing from the 
deibands and pressures of school and the expectations of their 
families. Family dynamics clearly contributed to marihuana use. 
Conflict with non^drug-using siblings preceded drug use and was often 
a contributing factor. In. all its functions, marihuana served to 
detach adolescents' f rom 'tlie problems of the real world. The findings 
suggest that family psychodynamics contribute to adolescent msirihuana 
abuse and work to shape the specific meaning such abuse has for each 
adolescent. CJ^) 
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Foreword 



Substantial evidence is accunulating which emphiasizes the signifi* 
cant role the family plays in the initiation', maintenance, cessa- 
tion, and prevention of drug abuse by its members. This monograph 
depicts and investigates that role by studying the families of a 
small ntinber of adolescents involved in heavy marijuana use. 

The study provides a robust "real life" description of the inter- 
play between family dynamics and heavy adolescent marijuana use. 
As the authors state, their specific aims are, "first, to explore 
through psy'chodynamic techniques v*iat in the adolescent's adapta- 
tion and interaction with his or her family contributed to the 
marijuana abuse; and second, to identify the functions vrfiich mari- 
juana plays in the adolescent's overall psychosocial adaptation.** 

Dr. Hendin and his colleagues offer a number of insightful per- 
spectives and approaches to their subject. First, they utilize 
the psychodynamic approach, both in the design of the study and 
interpretation of its results, that has not often been taken in 
the drug field. Second, they present extensive information about 
nondrug-abusing siblings of the target adolescents, conprising an 
informal control or conparison groiqp about vdiom little has be^n 
known. Third, they delineate the adolescent's family interactions 
and relationships in terms of such themes as self-destructivene^, 
anger » and grandiosity, an approach siperbly utilized in such 
family studies as Jules Henry's Pathways to Madness , but seldom 
seen in the drug abuse literature. Fourth, few previous studies 
of marijuana-using adolescents have focused exclusively on the 
heavy user, and none so intensively. Tinally, the authors make 
use of the representative case design methodology, a research 
approach whicn has often been praised but infrequently applied. 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse believes that these unique 
elements, in addition to the infoimation provided through more 
traditional means, make this study a valuable addition in the 
continuing effort to understand, prevent, and treat adolescent ^ 
drug abuse. 

Marvin Snyder, Ph.D. 
Director 

Division of Research 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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Chapter 1 



Background 



It has been almost two decades since marijuana made its way from 
the ghettos and bcrfiemian enclaves of large American cities into 
the white, middle class, urban, and suburban y6uth culture. Drug 
use surveys have documented its rapid spread, with the proportion 
of adolescents using the drug increasing steadily throughout the 
lyyo^s. The well-established picture of the adolescent drug 
abuser as the product of a broken home and a deprived environment 
(Chein et al. 1964, Chambers et al, 1968) began to be broadened 
as a result of increasing evidence of marijuana abuse among white 
youngsters who are not socially disadvantaged and who come from 
intact working and middle class families (McGlothlin and West 
1968; Blum et al . 1972; Blum and Richards 1979), Fueled by the 
alarm expressed by parents, educators, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists, researchers representing a wide range 
of disciplinary perspectives have sought to explain adolescent 
attraction to this illegal substance. 

The study described in this monograph builds on past work in this 
area which has been done by ourselves and others during the past 
decade. Although it is unique in its focus on white, working and 
middle class, high-school-aged youngsters who are marijuana 
abusers rather than simply users, as well as in its particular 
approach to understanding adolescent marijuana abuse within the 
psychodyn/imic context of the family, this research should be 
viewed in xdation to both the strengths and deficits of past work. 

Much of recent research on adolescent marijuana use grew out of an 
attempt to distinguish youngsters who used the drug from those 
who did not. In their early work the JessOrs (1973, 1976, 1977) 
identified role modeling with marijuana smoking friends and pe|r 
pressure as the two most significant factors accounting for a 
youngster's use of marijuana. Somewhat later, Jessor and his 
colleagues (1980) reported that such conformity with peers extended 
beyond marijuana smoking to include a variety of ''problem be- 
haviors*' such as early sexual experience, excessive alcohol con- 
sumption, forms of delinquent behavior, and use of other illegal 
drugs. Kande^l (1973, 1978) likewise reported peer modeling and 
peer pressure as the critical variables in explaining use of 
marijuana by adolescents, although suggesting that certain psycho- 
logical states, notably high levels of personal dissatisfaction. 



depression, and strong feelings of alienation from parents, may 
play a role in the use of '*more serious" drugs (Paton et al. 1977). 

Another group of researchers stressed psychological rather than 
peer variables as determinant of adolescent marijuana smoking. 
These studies have identified such factors as low self-esteem 
(Kaplan 1975 a,b 1978; I^rem-Ftebeisen 1975); anxiety, depression, 
and lack of self-control (Kupfer et al. 1973); diffiojlties in 
establishing meaningful relationships with others (Esman 1967; 
Mirin et al. 1971); and the need to repress feelings of hostility 
and aggression fAUen and West 1968) as characterizing young 
marijuana smokers and differentiating them from those who do not 
use the drug. 

Studies correlating marijuana use with peer associations, other 
forms of deviant behavior, or various psychological states have 
not explained the nature of the relationship between marijuana 
smoking and these variables, and have raised for many researchers 
the question whether marijuana is the cause or the consequence of 
the identified relationships. McGlothlin and West saw marijuana 
use as contributing to the development of passive, inward -turning, 
"amotivational" personality characteristics, 'Tor numerous middle 
class students," these authors wrote, "the subtly progressive 
change from conforming achievement -oriented behavior to a state 
of relaxed and careless drifting has followed their use of 
significant amounts of marijuana." OlcGlothlin and West 1968, 
p. 128). A nuni)er of other authors (Kolansky and ftoore 1971, 1972; 
Komhaber 1971; Kolodny et al. 1974; Maugh 1974) have concurred 
with this view. 

An opposing view has been put^forth by such researchers as 
Crinspoon (1971) and Ftochman and Brill (1973) who see marijuana 
use in much more innocuous tenns, and largely as a manifestation 
of a change in lifestyle. Crinspoon, for example, maintains that 
marijuana is, like long hair, simply a mark of change in behavior 
quite distinct from personality. 'This type of change," states 
Hrinspoan, "may be likened to that which a ^irl who decides to 
join a convent may undergo; she certainly appears different with 
respect to her values, dress, goals, behavior and so forth, hut 
beneath her habit the s:ime prc-convent personality resides." 
(Hrinspoon l')?l, p. Similarly, he believes that underneath 

the apparent behavioral changes of young marijuana users ijre 
pt-rsonal it ics which have not undergone any basic alteration. 

In a m(^r(^ recent stiulv involvinj? psychodynamic interviews ^^^/^ 
period of sov(>ral months with IS college >Njdents who used Jmiri- 
iuana n^v^ularly and heavily, one of the authors of this monograph, 
found that marl)uana was neither causative of changing attitudes 
toward ;unhition and success nor simply an incidental concomitant 
of a ihiinyr in lifestyle (Hendin 1^)7"^, 1975, 1980). Rather, this 
research found that marijuana was used regularly and in large 
amounts bv these college students to provide relief from competitive 
confl lets that were proving intolerable. A conmon pattern found 
among these m.irijuaria smokers was the equation of success with 
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dost HJCt ivcnoss, and failure 4vith humiliation. F-inding it 
impossible to accept either alternative, they used nvinjuana in 
the ser\'ice of wi t hdrawin^^? from the conflict, 

Ihe findings of this research suggested a number of important 
di reactions for the studv of adolescent marijuana use. First, the 
interview data which were collected provided clear evidence of 
the pn^blematic nature of heavy marijuana use in the lives ol these 
college stutlents and pointed to a connection of this behavior with 
longstanding psychological and social conflicts. The failure of 
much of the earlier research-to distinguish clearly between mari- 
juana users and abusers makes it somewhat difficult to compare 
this conclusion with those of other studies and especially with 
thoso which have reported innocuous results of marijuana use. At 
the '-mv time, it suggests that among the total population of 
miiri jiiana us(*rs, as has long been recognized with users of alcohol, 
it is those whose intake is in such ;uiK)unts or with such fre(|uency 
as to interfere with their lives who constitute the most appro- 
priate focus for conceni .'ind for study. And there is considerable 
cliniral and Research evidence of a sizable segment of the mari- 
juana smoking population whose use indeed involves such interfer- 
ence fisman \'M)^ \ Wieder and Kaplan 1969; (k^ttesfeld et al, 1972- 
'^'S; llendin \'^^'^\ 1')^) , 1980] . 

Secoful, the use* of f)sycho(lynamic int e^vicn^f ing in the study of 
mar i i nana aim*. 1 ng C()l lege stndc^nts was found to be an extremely 
valuaIU(* research technicjue which allowed the etiology of the 
rmirijuaiia alMise and r(Mat(Ml psychological characteristics of the 
abusers to be clearly seen, and provided significant understanding 
of ihv Tolx that mariju'uia playc^d in the students' overall psycho- 
s(K ial adaj^tat ion , In respect to this method of d;ita collection, 
the study diffon-d m;»rkedly from most research on marijuana use 
whi( h has m^I (^':s(nit ia 1 1 v on seif-rc^ort (juest ionnai res , 
Although psvchodvn.im n studies of adolescent mari juana users have 
he(Mi r(*fx)rt<'d in the literature, those detailed enough to provide 

omprchens i vc i nffjnmil^Hui have mainly been individual case studies 
I h(^s('n slirij^lv on tfie basis who came to treatment to a {):i.rt icular 
th'UMpist ( 1 sman ^ iVi(Mler and Kaiilan P)69, (k)ttesfeld et al, 

ITiiid, in t lemons t rat ing tfie coruKUtion betw(H*n the students' drug 
b(^h.i\ I nr .uul their desin^ to escape competitive conflicts, this 
r<'s(Mn h Miggest(Hl that m^iri majia as a "dnig of choice" has 
f).irtuu!,ir functions for particular groups or subgroups of users. 
MtljDurJi tho information (i(^rived from the s.'im])le of this study-- 
students ,it .1 h igh 1 V [ires t ig mus , acadnnicallv competitive 
univiM'iitv cannot Im* automat ually gc^neralized t(^ all marijuana^ 
alMisuig ;tdoles( (Mif- , the imjnirtance of iind(^rstanding the adaptive 
luni t uni of marijuana (or al)uscrs of all ages in a vari(*ty of 
environments was c N arlv indicated, 

1 inallv, man iiiana abuse in all I (ases scnni in conjunction with 
this rosea n h af)p(s'ired to b< related to psychodynam ic conflicts 
having tluM r roots in th(^ students' f.uni ly experiences. Parents, 




in particular, were quite consistently and intimately tied up 
with these young people's sense of being caught in an impossible 
TX)s it ion regarding achi(^ement and cnmpctition. Although other 
members of the f.'imilv were not interviewed, given most of the^ 
students* desire to present themselves as independent and separated 
from their parents, family-related conflicts were re^ly apparent 
in the course of^ the interviews. 

Ihe focus of most past research on marijuana users of all degrees, 
rather than specifically on abusers, ;ind the resulting tendency-, 
to view marijuana as something less than a "serious" drug, has 
led researchers to an overconcentrat ion on peer relationships and 
to the negiect of the family. In contrast, worl done on use of 
so cilled "hard dnigs" has seldom made such a mistake. Drawing., 
on the research of Ackennan (19.S8) and Vogel and Bell (1960), ^ 
such' work has stressed the tendency of troubled families to 
"scapegoat^' one child and to use his or her problems, including 
problems related to dnigs, to help hold the family together. , 
Irmphasis has also been placed on explaining hard drug use in 
terms of the youngster's inability to resolve conflicts concerning 
separation and individuation. In this light, drxig abuse is viewed 
as the adolescent's attempt to create an illusion Of defiance while 
actually becoming bound closer to the family (Reilly 197S; Ituberty 
10"S; Noonc and Kt\lfSijt;i07t>\ Stanton et al. 1978). 

Since subjects in these studies have tended to be only^incidental 
users of m;irijunna, it has not been clear whether such patterns 
are evident in the case of adolescents for whom marijuiina is their 
prim;irv dnig. fvidence of significant correlations between 
parental variables and adolescent marijuana use, provided through 
the recent work of Brook and her associates (1977, 1978, 1980, 
1081) does, howev(4, support the findings of the college student 
study in suggesting the Himily as a critical variable in explaining 
use of marijuana by adolescents. 

Ihe pres<Mit projcrt was undertaken in order to close the gaps in 
past research on adolescent marijuana use, particularly those 
pertaining to the role of the family. Specifically its aims were 
first, to exi)lore through psvchcxlyn:imic technic^ues wtiat m the 
adol('sc<'nt 's adaptation and interaction with his or her f:imily 
^ontribute<l to the marijuana abuse; and second, to identify the 
fiuutions which m;iri iiiana plays in the adolescent's overall psvcho- 
soc ial adaf)tatioii. 
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Chapter 2 



Design of the study 

In keeping with the overall goal of studying adolescent marijuana 
use in the dyrnamic context of the famly, a research design was 
developed which differed iii key respects from those vAxidh have 
been most widely used to investigate marijuana use, especially 
among young people. Most systematic research on marijuana abuse 
has been based on jwhat may be termed an * 'extensive** design; that 
is, one involving a relatively large nurnber of cases from each 
of whom a limited amount of information is collected. Parti-' 
cipants in this type of stu^ are typically tasted quite specific, 
closed-eiyled cpjestions, and the answers obtained are then sub- 
jected to tabulation and statistical treatment. 

In contrast , this study was based on an **intensive** research 
design, in which a relatively small number of cases were studied 
in depth over a considerable, period of time. In developing this 
design^ we drew heavily vpon recent research on single individuals 
and in particular on the work of Chassan (1961, 1965, 1967), 
Shontz (1965), and Spotts'and Shontz (1976, 1980). The general 
approach taken was iJiat of the **representative case method** as 
has been developed and effectively used by' Shontz in a nunber 
of separate studies, iiipluding £in intensive investigation of 
Mericah cocaine users. 

A number of factors suggested the use of such a research design.' 
First, the problem area under investigation, adolescent marijuana- 
use, and the specific focus on family psychod^mamics appeared^ to 

, be best .studied through the intensive analysis of cases lying at 
the extreme end of the continuum of adolescent marijuana use. 
It was felt that a relatively small number of particularly heavy 
users, by representing the essence of the behavior in an obvious, 
easily researchable form, would tell more about the psychod^mamics 
of marijuana use than would a large sample of users of varying 
amounts of marijuana. The individuals in the study were Ho 
provide a view iduch, ^ Spotts and SHqntz describe it, **enlarges 

.for inspection a ccmponent of all people that is normally too 
obscure or undeveloped to be clearly seen." (Spotts md Shontz 
1976, p. 35) , ^ 

Secondly, because the key Variable, }^avy ^marijuana use, could 
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be identified in individuals by readily recognizable behavioral 
characteristics, the selection of appropriate cases for the 
research was conceptually clear. Thirdly, the selection and 
analysis of cases were approached with a preexisting framework 
for viewing adolescent marijuana use in the context of family 
dynamics, out of which an explicit, systematic procedure for 
data collection could be developed. Thus,' it was felt the 
research would minimize the key limitation of many case studies 
in which the theoretical or practical significance emerges out 
of the descriptive material collected, rather than serving as 
a guide for the information collecting process. 

The study began with a careful specification of the target group 
* to be investigated. In order to illiminate the relationship 
between adolescent marijuana use nand family dynamics, the study 
concentrated on adolescents between the ages of 14 and 18, from 
middle and working class families; who were still living with 
their patents at the time of the research. In order to elim- 
inate the significantly confounding .effects of separation and 
divorce on the feelings and behavior of the adolescents studied, 
only intact families in which me two parents were living 
together at the time of the stiidy were included. In light of 
the possibly confounding issue of race on the dynamics of 
marijuana smoking, the 'decision was made to concentrate in 
this initial project^ white adolescents. As indicated 
earlier, the study was to focus exclusively on heavy marijuana 
users', who were defined as daily or almost daily imokers with 
clearly established patterns of smoking marijuana mroughout 
*the day as well as during evening and nighttime hours. Finally., 
the concentration was on those individuals for whom marijuana 
constituted their primary, if not their sole, drug. 

Having set the sample parameters, we then undertook a systematic 
analysis of records of over 300 marijuana -abusing adolescents 
fitting our specifications, vMch were obt^ained through Family 
CoMTt, schools, social agencies, and mental health clinics 
within a single northeast metropolitan area. In addition, a 
wide range of professionals having daily contact with adolescents 
were contacted to seek out heavy marijuana users who had not 
yet been referred for any type of treatment or identified in 
any public way as having a cfrug abuse problem. 

The background research showed*a picture of the adolescent 
marijuana abuser which was considerably diverse regarding both 
demographic and socioeconomic variables , notwithstandi^ng the 
fact that all met the general sanple specif icat;ions. In addition, 
the youngsters differed in many respects pertaining to the context 
and patterns of their drug abuse. In some cases, for exanple, 
irarijuana abuse occurred within the context of a general pattern 
ot delinquent behavior, while in others, it was linked to an 
otherwise law-abiding lifestyle. Some youngsters* use of 
marijuana was accon^)anied by significant intake of alcohol or 
a 'variety of secondary drugs , while others were purely users of 
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marijuana. Some were extremely open in their use of marijuana, 
while others took considerable care to conceal their use, or at 
least had done so up until. the point where apprehension occurred. 
Finally, some clear distinctions emerged in the patterns of 
marijuana abuse between the young men and the young women on vAxom 
background data was collected. 

Out of a wide range of marijuana-abusing adolescents, 17 indi- 
vidual cases were selected for intensive analysis. In no sens^ 
were these youngsters chosen because they represented the "average" 
adolescent marijuana user, nor should this group be regarded as 
a random sample of the identified target group*: Rather each 
' person was specifically selected to epitomize a particular way 
of life seen among the larger group. While all the cases were 
experts on the subject of marijuana use and had extensive firsthand 
knowledge of this behavior, they were quite different from one 
another in many other respects and their selection for the study 
was based largely on these differences. 

Catholic, FYotestant, and Jewish religious backgrounds, for 
exainple, were all represented among the group intensively studied, 
as well as various combinations of feligi6ns between the two 
parents. While the fathers of all the youngsters selected were 
employed full-timfe, their occupations rtoged from that of delivery 
truck driver and bartender through owners of small stores or 
businesses; up to engineer, physician, and corporate executive, 
with corresponding differences in affluence and life style. 
Cases were selected to represent both urban and suburban residence, 
as well as a wide mix of e^thnic backgrounds. In keeping with 
the ratios. reflected among the larger group identified, 11 of 
the cases were males and 6 were females. Finally, the youngsters 
selected represented both delinquent and nondelinquent groups 
* and included some users of alcohol and/or secondary drugs. 

As other researchers using the representative case method have 
established (Spotts and Shontz 1976), the diversity of these 
characteristics reflected within the group is regarded as a 
particular strength of the study in that it provided an oppor- 
tunity to examine heavy marijuana use in a wide variety of family 
contexts. In addition, as will be stressed in discussing the 
research findings , the significance of the patterns observed 
among the adolescents is certainly enhanced by the fact that 
they emerged from so heterogeneous a group. 

The focus of this research was on the family relationships, 
patterns of interactions, and psychodynamics which were charac- 
teristic of the marijuana-abusing adolescents. Thus,' the subjects 
of the study included the parents as well as the youngster. In 
addition, background analysis had indicated that in most families 
in which one youngster was a marijuana abuser, there were close 
age- order siblings who were not. This suggested a unique oppor- 
tunity to use a nondrug- abusing sibling with each family as a 
type of "control group" in illuminating the patterns of family 





psychodynamics which contribute to marijuana abuse. 



Drawing on past work with this method (Hendin 1965, 1975) a series 
of unstructured psychodynamic interviews was then conducted with 
the adcflescent, the parents, and in every case where it was 
possible with the next age-order sibling. Unstructured inter- 
viewing as a data collection technique was used to tap each family 
member's inner feelings as well as consciously held attitudes; 
and, in particular, to illuminate the meaning and significance 
of the adolescent*s heavy marijuanb use within the total family 
context. 

During the interview process, subjects talked about feelings, 
persons, events, and situations, both past and present, of concern 
to them. No attempt was made to structure the interviews to 
obtain specific types of information fron participants. Rather, 
the participants* trend of associations, dreams, fantasies, 
omissions, inconsistencies, and reactions to the interviewer were 
all used to gain a comprehensive picture of the psychodynamics 
of each family member as well as the family as a unit. Where 
necessary and appropriate, this also involved sofne specific 
questioning or challenging of defenses by the interviewer; for 
the most part, however, the participants simply presented 
themselves in their own style and manner. 

In each of the 17 cases, the marijuana-abusing youngster wJs seen 
for a minimum of 10 separate interviews, and at least two 
interviews were conducted with each parent. In 11 of the t" ises 
an appropriate nond rug -a busing sibling was also available and 
agreed to participate and was interviewed at least twice 
All participants from a single family were most often .>cen 
together for the initial session. Subsequent sessions were then 
conducted on an individual basis, although husbands and wives 
were often seen together for some of their sessions. An average 
o^ 25 interviews per family wete conducted over a period of 
approximately three months. Hach family was then followed up 
at six-7iK)nth intervals over a two-year period. In each case a 
single interviewer saw each m^ber of a particular family. 

At the outset of the research the families were told that both 
individual and family psychotherapy would be available on an 
ongoing basis in exchange for ^heir participation in the study. 
In about one- third of the families at least one member did 
continue for some form of shoi*t-term therapy, while in an 
additional one-third of the cases, at least one family member 
went on for longer term treatment. The essential research goa^l 
in each case, however, was to continue to see the youngster and 
the family until an understanding of the family dynamics and the 
functions which marijuana played for the adolescent was obtained. 
In cases where the next age-order sibling could not be directly 
interviewed, special emphasis was placed on obtaining a clear 
picture from other family members of the behavid^al adaptation 
of this sibling and the way in which the family psychodynamics 
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worked to shape such an adaptation. 

Interviows wore taped and transcribed, forming a comprehensive 
record for each of the 17 fiimily cases. These materials have 
been placed on file at the Center for Psychosocial Studies, where 
they are available to interested researchers. 

Aiy a verification uf the material obtained through the clinical 
\ diita collection procedures, and as an aid in developing specH^ic 

diagnoses J. -a battery of psychological tests was also adminiiwped 
by the project psychologist to each of the marijuana -abusing^ 
youngsters and to the 11 nondnig- abusing siblinj^s. This battery 
included the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) , the 
Rorschach Test, the Thematic Apperception TestCfAT), a Sentence 
('anpletion Test ^SCT) , the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (NMPI) and a self-report background questionnaire 
((^rr 1972). Ihe battery was devised to provide a reliable 
estimate of each youngster's intellectual functioning and key 
personality characteristics. The specific nature of and rationale 
fpr including each test have been described elsewhere (C,arr lOfiO). 

After the data were collected for each case, the interview 
transcripts were reviewed by the person conducting the interviews 
with the particular f.imily in order to identify the essential 
psychcKlynamic patterns. A secoiid psychodynamical ly trained 
researcher made an independent review of the clinical material, 
•* and where inconsistencies in interpretation occurred, the data 
were presented to th/ entire research team for discussion rind 
resolution. 'ITie psychological test data were compiled intp a 
fonrcil evaluation report independent of the clinical interviews . 
finally, a joint analysis \ry the interviewers and the psychologist 
of all information pc^rtaining to the family unit formed the basis/ 
for estiihl i shing the dominant adaptation and psychodynamic ^patterns 
of each case. 

In interpret ifi^ the data obtaincnl, it should be stressed again 
that, the f iiruhimentn 1 aim of this study was to provide compre- 
hensive "real jlife" descriptions of the interplay between frimily 
d>Tiamics and heavy marijuina use among adolescents which have 
not emcr^(Hl out of (\irlier studies of this behavior. The research 
was SfKVifically not designed to he experimental in nature, and 
thus strict cause-effect relationships are fiot established on 
the basis of the information reported. Rather, the behavioral, 
psy.chological, ;uid psydiodyniimic patterns described in this 
^monograph anc], in particular, those emanating fron the compar- 
ison ^K^tween the mar ijiuann -abusing adolescents and their siblings, 
provide n dynamic understanding of what in the family interaction 
encourjiges one youngster to becone an abuser while the brother 
or s ister does not . 



Ihe following section of the monograph/presents a synopsis of 
the lives of tiie adolescent m;irijuana Abusers who participated 
in the research, '111 is includes a behavioral overview of the 






entire group of youngsters, followed by a series of reports on 
six representative cases. These are designed to provide an indepth 
view of youngsters who illustrate the key patterns which were 
observed. The case reports are based on the interviews conducted 
with the marijuana -abusing adolescent, the parents, and in five 
of the six cases, with a sibling iirmediately older or younger than 
the abuser. 

The case reports are followed by two chapters which discuss the 
clinical findings of the research pertaining first to the issue 
of family psychodynamics related to adolescent marijuana abuse, 
and second to the various functions which heavy marijuana use 
appeared to perform for the adolescents in this study. 

The next general section focuses on the results of the psycho- 
logical^ test battery which was administered to the adolescent 
marijuana abusers and, where possible, to their siblings. This 
section begins with a brief overview of how the abusers as a 
group performed on these various tests. Next, the psychological 
test data of five abuser- sibling pairs are presented in detail, 
compared and contrasted. A brief chapter in this section then 
discusses the most significant implications of the psychological 
test findings for understanding marijuana abuse among adolescents. 
The final chapter of the monograph summarizes the key conclusions 
emerging from the research. 
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Chapters 

An Overview of Adolescent 
Marijuana Abusers 

In keeping with the stucty's focus on the ways in which psycho- 
dynamics of the family contribute to adolescent marijuana abuse, 
an overview is provided in this chapter ot the family context in 
which these adolescents were operating. This begins with a look 
at the youngsters' troubled ^relationships with their families » 
and the generally negative feelings about themselves which 
developed out of these relationships. The effects of these 
disturbances on their behavior outside the family are then briefly 
discussed » focus irfg in particular on their school adaptation* and 
their relationships with their friends. ^This general description 
IS based on material which emerged frcmi the unstructured inter- 
views with the marijuana- abusing adolescents » their parents, and 
in some cases with their nondrug-^usin^ siblings. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

All of the marijuana-abusing adolescents had quite turbulent lives 
at home. In most cases their difficulties went well beyond the 
typical problems most youngsters have during adolescence v^en 
faced with new issues and the need to detine their relationships 
with parents oh a new basis. These particular youngsters tended 
most often to be locked into destructive,' angry -dependent rela- 
tionships with their parents. These relationships were charac- 
tcrized by a pattern of provocative and defiant behavior which 
infuriated and frustrated their parents at the same time that it 
forced them to be more controlling and limiting than they might 
otherwise have been. ^ 

Each ot the youngsters, to one degree or another, refused to 
follow prescribed rules of Qonduct at home. Many insisted, for 
example, on coming home after school with friends whom they knew 
their parents did not want in their house. Most also consistently 
objected to helping with chores around the house. When they did 
agree to do their household jobs, they would often disappear without 
explanation before completing them. 

Many in the group came home just enough later than a previously 
agreed-upon curfew to infuriate their parents. Although a call 
home would often have prevented an argument, they usually chose 
not to make it. Sometimes, after telling their parents that they 
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would call, they would stay out all night without calling". Agree- 
ments over how they would use the tamily car or money given them 
by their parents were often violated, laking the family car out 
tor a late night joy ride was a coinmon activity for many of these 
adolescents. 

One young man continued to ride his minibike illegally on the high- 
way despite fre(^uent promises to his parents to curtail this be- 
havior. Others would go away to weekend rock concerts over their 
parents' strong objections or would refuse, after much parental' 
pleading, to go on tamily outings or vacations. Two boys whose 
parents worked in their school systems got into constant academic 
and disciplinary trouble, creating an infuriating and embarrassing 
situation for their parents. A number of the young women were 
quite adept at driving their parents to the point of despair through 
involvement with boyfriends they knew their parents disliked. 

Several of the adolescents carried their provocat ivcness , defiance, 
and anger toward their families beyond the confines of the home 
into the cofmninity . Ihis was often maffifested in a pattern of 
stealing and petty larceny. jOne youngster regularly broke into 
and stole items from cars parked at his parents' synagogue. Later, 
he was arrested for breaking into and stealing valuables from the 
same temple. Another boy retaliated against a cemetery night 
watchman who refused to allow him to ride his motorcycle around 
the grounds by stealing his expensive camera. One young man stole 
medication from his therapist's office, while another youngster 
stole syringes, vials, and medication from a hospital where he 
had a summer job. vShoplifting 1 rom local stores was also coimon. 
Several adolescents had vandalized neighbors' property or bur- 
glarized neighborhood homes, stealing antiques, jewelry, and stereo 
equipment- One boy stole thousands of dollars from a country club 
safe, while another took a similar amount from his grandparents. 

In most instances, there was no attempt on the part of these 
adolescents to sell or pawn their stolen property. Instead, they 
tended to leave it in attics or underNheds where their parents 
were likely to discover it eventually ®r in places outside the 
home where it could bo eas i ly' traced back to the youngster. One 
of the adolescents left a sel f- incr iminat ing note to a girlfriend 
in a bag oi stolen objects that he had hidden in a neighbor's 
garage. Another voungster stole a ring irom^'the mother of a friend 
he was staying with and gave it to his girlfriend which (quickly led 
to exposure of the theft. 

lindoubt'edlv, om* of the reasons that many youngsters used mari- 
juana was to provoke and defy their parents. Some Ciime staggering 
hcjme so high that it was virtually impossible for their parents to 
ignore them. Others went beyond coming home visibly stoned/^ to 
smoking marijuana and getting high at home. 

In' a number of cases, such blatant behavior did not go unchal lc;nged 
by parents and became the focus of constant family fights. One 
young rruin used to have afternoon "pot and booze" parties in his 
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parents* basement until his mother quit her job in order to put a 
stop to such activities. A second young man continued to smoke 
marijuana in his hedroom even after his father had reported him 
to the police for this behavior. 'Vhis type of defiance left many^ 
parents feeling that they had completely lost control of their 
children. The attempt to regain and reassert control, sometimes 
over the lull range of their child's activities, became a constant 
nre(KXiipar ion for some of the parent. s. ' \ 

In these cases, the parents tended to treat their adolescents like « 
young children whose every move had to be watched and supervised. 
In return, the youngsters fought such supervision, s^ftdom evidencing 
any awareness of their real necdsJFor parental support , ^guidance, 
and approval. That the problem wis less their behavioj^^'thart its 
defiant, provocative nature was suggested by the way in which 
their siblings also sometimes engaged in disapproved activities, 
but in a way which minimized parental involvtnncnt and avoided 
overreact ion . - , 

The relationships of many of the youngsters* with their families 
were marked by explosive, often violent, expressions of anger. 
5^outing and yelling among family members were typically reported. 
These exchanges were sometimes punctuated by the adolescent *s breaking 
valuable household objects, ripping up^ freshly planted shnibs, or 
destroying other family property. One young man used a sledge 
hammer to break his parents' locked bedroom door to get a piiir of 
shoes they had taken in order to keep hin\. at home following^'a family 
disagreement . 

F'hysical violence toward parents or siblings was also not uncoranon 
among those adole*;cent s . One youngster was taken by police to a 
psychiatric lacility alter hitting his mother in a fit of rap:e. 
Another knocked his father to the ground with a blow to the jaw, 
precipitating a call to the police. Still another regularly 
pummeled his younger brother when he was upset or angry at his 
parents . 

In some of the cases the adolescents* disruptive behavior within 
the family or cofTimmity led to the parents swearing out a petition 
against their child in Family Court. This usually resulted in the 
youngster's being plac(xl on probation. In other cases, adolescents 
apprehended by the p<^lic( were adjudicated as delinquents; some 
ended up spending periods of time in various treatment centers or 
group homes. One young mart was sentenced to a six-month term in 
a county la i 1 . 

A fcnv of th(^s(» youngsters attcnnpted to break out of the facilities 
in which they were placed. ^>ne, for example, twice ran away from 
his residential treatment center. On the latter attempt he managed 
to escape* to a smitliem state before being returned by his grand- 
parents fnllowing the issuance qf a warrant. Another tried to 
break out ol a detention centar by smashing a window and later fled 
tfTwn to avoid a second incarceration. 
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In cases whore, the youngster dealt with his or her family by con- 
cealment rather than provocation, -the parents often managed not 
Xq notice even blatant problems. Despite regular and heavy mari- 
juana use,, and in two instances, large drug-dealing operations, 

• son^ adolescents managed to keep their parents in the dark about 
their drug involvement. This pattern of parental myopia in 

, several cases extended to other areas of their child's life. The 
parents of one young man, for example, who had been diagnosed 
early as having a hearing impairment and a learning disorder never 
took any corrective steps, despite 'their son's poor school per- 
formance. Another youngster, who had trouble falling asleep, was 
up every night beyond midnight without his parents even once asking 
what was troubling him. 

Mbst of the marijuana abusers regardless of their families' stance v 
toward their marijuana smoking or other behavior considered their 
parents to be insensitive, indifferent to their basic needs, and 
generally uncaring. Some were quite verbal about their anger and 
bitterness toward their parents. On the other hand, the majority 

used their behavior as a way of expressing their anger without ^ 

connecting it directly to their feelings. These young people 
wer'e invariably unable to deal directly with their parents and 
were bound in the need both to defy them and to punish themselves 
for their rebellion. 

Despite the marijuana abusers' generally poor relationships with 
their families, not one of them seemed able to create real separa- 
tion from hi^/her parents. Yet several frequently ran away from 
home or stayec^ away on an indefinite basis. Sometimes this in- 
volved hiding at a friend's house for a period of time; iti other 
instances it entailed traveling hundreds of miles to other states. 
Most of these excursions, however, merely reinforced the angry 
dependency which led to their occurrence. 

Overall, then, caught between their own and their parents' anger 
and distance, these youngsters in most cases had no adults with 
whom they could share their problems, and from whom they could 
learn and receive guidance. Far from being a source of strength 
and security, their families both contributed to and mirrored the 
complex probleins which characterized their lives . 

FEELINGS ABOUT SELF 

Related to and reinforced by the- difficulties these youngsters 
had in their relationships with their families, were their generally 
troubled views of themselves. During the interview sessions, many 
of the adolescents openly expressed a high degree of self-hatred, 
most often evidenced through strongly negative and distorfced body 
images. A number of very attractive youngsters were unusually up- ' 
set about the shape of their bodies, their facial appearance, oi 
their hair. One, for example, was convinced that his hair was so 
kinky that it made him ugly and repulsive. One rather average-, 
looking girl had difficulty leaving her, home for fear someone 
would be repelled by her appearance, and two quite handsome young 




men told of becoming very depressed whenel/'er they saw themselves 
in a mirror. 

Many in the group had had physical, emotional^ or intellectual- 
problems in early childhood around vtfiich they organized and in- 
tegrated their contanptuous self-iinages. In this regard, they 
appeared to mirror the views of themselves vtfiich they perceived 
their parents had, and to hold steadfastly onto such views even 
though the circumstances vrfiich may once have supported them no 
longer existed. As a child, one boy had to have his enlarged 
breasts surgically corrected. Later, as an only slightly over- 
weight adolescent, he constantly referred to himslf as a "fat 
f^goV and a freak vrfio would be better off living among bohemians 
.--^d hippies. Several other youngsters vrtio had long since recovered 
from childhood lisps or illnesses continued to be extremely self- 
coi[iscious\and to talk about themselves as deformed and damaged. 
Still others, vrfio as children had had difficulties in learning, 
constantly spoke of themselves as "stupid idiots" and "morons" 
v^o would never succeed in schopl. Many of the youngsters re- 
counted instances from their childhood where they^ remembered their 
parents being critical of their appearance or behavior, and thes^ 
appeared to have been influential in the development of the 
youngsters' negative self- images. 

At tiines, their negative feelings about themselves were directly 
and physically expressed, as in the case of one young man v^o 
made deep cuts on his arms; with a razor after his girlfriend 
threatened to break up with him. Another youngster v^o felt her 
mother had embarrassed and huniliated her in front of her friends . 
responded by cutting her own face with a razor blade. 

Some of the adolescents expressed their dissatisfaction with them- 
selves through a preoccupation with death, dying, and suicide, 
. One girl explained that she was terrified that she would awake 
in the morning to find sl dead person in her room. She also 
described how she would write the words from popular songs, all 
having to do with grief, sadness, >and loneliness, on her bedroom 
vreills. A secpnd adolescent was constantly thinking of suicide 
and of blowing off his head with a shotgun. 

Even those in the group vrfio were not overtly suicidal in their 
thoughts or behavior reflected a highly fatalistic attitude toward 
the world and a sense that no effort of theirs could or would change 
the>unhappy circumstances of their lives. Jlhey tended to see their 
families as the cause of the difficulties they were having; any 
improvement in their situation was seen as deriving from a change 
in attitude on the part of their parents or siblings. 

SCHCX)L ADAPTATION 

Both the disturbing family situations of these marijuana-abusing 
youngsters shd the negative feelings about themselves that emerged 
from these disturbances were reflected in the remarkably similar 
patterns of behavior problems i^ich they exhibited in school. As 
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a group, they appeared to be extremely tense, restless, and loud 
in class. When they were not being disruptive, they were often 
inattentive, lost in daydreams or mindless staring, and frequently 
^'nodding off/* They all cut classes regularly with little, if any, 
regard for the consequences of their actions. 

Many had a defiant and rebellious attitude toward their teachers, 
usually coming .to school dressed in their most torn and dirty ^ 
clothes. Some regularly came to class without paper, pencils, or 
books; refused on a regular basis to hand in homework assignments; 
and managed to miss scheduled tests. Others would get up in the 
middle of class, leave without an excuse, and then fail to return. 

The behavior problems of some of the adolescents went beyond being 
inattentive, disruptive, or defiant, and involved verbal or even 
physical abuse of their teachers. Some of them recounted cursing 
at teachers, threatening to hit them, and at times pushing or 
shoving them. Fights with other students were also frequently 
described, and several had physical confrontations with principals 
on' other school administrators. Several were either suspected of 
or caught stealing school equipment or money from teachers* un- 
attended purses. Others participated in after-hour acts of van- 
dalism such as setting off firecrackers in school buildings or 
destroying school property. In one instance, an adolescent girl 
and her male friend broke into their principal's office and 
"trashed" it in an angry display of their dislike for him. 
Another of the girls was part of a group that held up other 
students and then used the money they had stolen to buyldrugs. 

About a third of the youngsters hSd long histories of learning 
difficulties. In some instances the^e had been diagnosed early 
and the youngsters had received special educational instruction. 
In other cases, the problems were not diagnosed or responded to, 
and the child was left alone to handle, however inadequately, the 
process of learning. These learning problems usually included 
particular difficulties in reading, writing, and spelling. 

The other two- thirds of the group had good to excellent early 
academic records. When they entered high school, however, these 
youngsters commonly began to manifest such problems as difficulty 
in completing assignments, paying attention, or remembering and 
using what they read or heard in class. Several began to find it 
extremely difficult to read aloud or speak in class and generally 
stopped participating actively in the learning process. 

In addition, a number of these adolescents had consistent patterns 
of truancy, suspension, and, in a few cases, expulsion. Over the 
three year course of the study, only two of the group remained in 
the same high school in which they were originally enrolled. These 
moves, resulting from either academic or disciplinary troubles, 
and sometimes both, did not appear to bring about significant 
change in their school adaptation, except in those several cases 
where the transfer was made into an "alternative" educational 
program characterized by less pressured, more individualized, or 
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••real-world/' orientations. For those who remained in traditional 
educational environments, early school problems were usually 
repeated wherever they went. j 
* * » ' 

The youngsters' schooltime use of marijuana should be viewed 
within the context of their pervasive behavioral and academic ^ 
problems. Most of the group met their friends early in the 
morning in order to get high before starting the day. Smoking 
continued : throughout the day, intensified^«rduring lunch hour, and 
often resulted dn the youngster's not goi^ back in the afternoon. 
Those v^o cut attemopn classes would often meet friends near the 
school grounds to continue their smoking during the late afternoon 
hours. 0 

For those who had at one time done^well in school, the onset of 
heavy marijuana use tended to coincide with a withdrawal from 
schol«tic and athletic competition. One young man with an 
excellent school record and test scores that placed him in the 
98th percentile among high school students in the nation, began 
in the 9th grade to find competition intolerable, gave Up all 
attempts at academic success, and became a **pothead." Another 
youngster had been a relatively good student and an outstanding 
athlete in several sports. B<Bg inning in the 10th grade, however, 
he found succeeding^ in school and in sports less pleasurable. He 
stopped trying in class and quit in r^id succession the baseball, 
football, and wrestling teams. 

Given the degree of difficulty these adolescents had in functioning 
in a regular high school environment, it is nop surprising that 
most had serious problems remaining in and graduating from high 
school. Several were repeating gr^es they had failed with little 
hope of ever graduating. Others simply dropped out prior to 
graduation with no intention of "returning. For many of these 
youngsters, instead of being a way- station between childhood and 
adulthood, high school seemed to one degree^^or another to represen^fe^i*, 
a dead end. 

PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

In addition to affectinj^ their school adaptation, the marijuana- 
abusing adolescents* difficulties at home and their pervasive 
feelings about themselves as damaged, incompetent, or inadequate 
carried over into their relationships with other youngsters. Most 
of the adolescent marijuana abusers had friends of both sexes, 
the majority of whom were other heavy marijuana smokers. They 
tended to be uncomfortable when alone and would invariably "hang 
out" with others in preference to spending time by themselves.' 

Almost all in the group sold marijuana to friends as a way of 
paying for their own sunf)ly. For some, however, selling was a 
lucrative business. One young man functioned as a wholesaler, 
linking a main supplier and a small group of friends, who in turn 
dealt to others. vSeveral of the adolescents grew marijuana them- 
selves, including one young man who was eventually arrested fox; ^ 
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attempting to grow marijuana in a field alongside a country road. 



The adolescent marijuana abusers smoked with their friends at; 
special "hang outs," while riding around in cars, and at parties. 
Common leisure activities included Growing frisbees and listening 
to music while high on marijuana. Traditional high school clubs 
and organizations, including athletics, were usually disavowed. 
Unable to find '^a satisfying place for themselves in the structured 
world of the high school, most of these adolescents appeared to 
find an alternative in their attachment to a loosely knit group 
of other marijuana-dbusing youngsters. 

Many of them, however, ^fluctuated in the extent of their drug use 
and in their attachment to drug-abusing peers. During periods of 
greatest marijuafifla abuse they gravitated toward other drug abusers, 
but at times when they curtailed their use of marijuana, nondrug- 
abusing friends tended to become more important to them. For the 
boys, these periods of curt^ailment sometimes were found to coincide 
with renewed involvement in high school sports, while for several 
of the girls, they followed a breakup with a drug -^a busing boyfriend. 

Consistent with research findings reported by others (Goode 19^^.,,,^ 
Jessor and .lessor 1975) the 'marijuana-abUsing participants in ^h is 
study tended to have sexual experiences at an early age, signifi- 
cantly earlier than their nondrug-abusing siblings. All of t\\e 
abusers, for example, had had sexual relations invc^lving inter- 
course. Virtually all of them, however, exhibited significant 
difficulties in establishing ongoing meaningful relationships. 

Brief, intense attachment?? to Friends of both sexes were commonly 
seen. Particularly in the case of boy-girl relationships, the 
youngsters' attachments were stormy and characterized by fights, 
breakups, reconciliations, and recriminations. For many of the 
girls, their relationshif)S .exposed them to considerable risk, 
including the risk ol pregnancy. In spite of the frequency of 
sexual encounters, regular use of contraceptives was extremely 
rare, and several of the girls had had abortions. In addition, 
an attraction to physically abusive young men was fairly common 
among. these girls, as was frequenting dangerous places. Une 
young suburban girl, for example, had a habit of hitchhiking in 
strange places late at night. Once she and a girlfriend were 
pickbd up, taken into the qpntral city, and barely escaped being 
forced into prostitution. Ihis behavioi^ reflected the themes 
of self -dest met iveness and fatalism which were earlie.r discussed 
in relation to the adolescents* feelings about themselves. 

The young men also appeared to have difficulty forming close rela- 
tionships which gave them positive feelings about themselves; for 
many, their marijuana use appeared to be related to this fact. 
Several spoke of increasing their use of marijuana in an attempt 
to deal with anxieties surrounding emotional and sexual intimacy, 
while for others the precipitating factor was Sreaking up with a 
girlfriend on whom they had becon\e dependent. 
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The willingness of many of the marijuana-abusing girls to expose 
themselves to physical abuse and danger had a comparabie pattern . 
among. the boys in their behavior with their cars, motorbikes, 
and motorcycles, around which a significant part ot their leisure 
time activities revolved. Driving without a license at excessive 
speed and in a reckless manner, one l^-year-old lost control and 
smashed up the family car..' A second young man tore off his scrq^ 
in a reckless motorcycle accident and required extensive surgei 
to repair the damage. Another young man was killed shortly afte 
he completed his interviews when his motorbike crashed into a 
truck. A fourth youngster rode his motorcycle on a rough trail*^ 
in the woods while drunk or stoned, convinced that nothing could ^ 
happen to him despite numerous accidents. ^ 

Overall, then, these youngsters, while often seeming to be relaxed 
and comfortable in casual relationships, did not evidence a 
significant capacity to relate with peers in a way which was both 
self-protective and genuinely caring and protective of others. 
Rather, their interactions with their friends, like so much of 
their behavior in school, reflected the same impulsive, destructive^ 
and self-destructive qualities which characterized their relation- 
ships with theit families. How such behavior developed, how it 
was relatecf to the psychodynamics of^ the youngsters and their 
families, and wTiat role marijuana played in their attempts to 
<4eal with their probl^ becomes more evident in th^ detailed 
picture of several represerttative cases which are presented in 
the next chapter. 
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Chapter 4 



Representative Cases 



This chapter presents six of the representative cases of marijuana- 
abiising adolescents seen in this study. Although each of the six 
cases is unique in its own way, as a group they demonstrate the 
most significant behavioral and psychodynamic patterns which weije 
identified.* ^ 



Angela A 

At 14, Angela was short, stocky, and fair; she had an attractive 
pleasant face. Her speech, mannerisms, and dress were those of 
a tomboy from a poor neighborhood. Although not a member of a 
gang, she frequently wore a shiny, bright colored battle jacket 
with a name across the back that suggested a gang uniform. She 
had found a social world in a life of getting drugs, taking drugs, 
and talking about them, explaining that she could not relate to 
people who were nqt on drugs. 

Angela's marijuana use had started when she was 11 years old. 
By the time she was 13 she had also tried virtually every illicit 
drug, including heroin. She was a particularly heavy user of 
marijuana, smoking *it on the way to school, during lunch hour, 
after school, and until she went to bed. To finance her marijuana 
use, she stole from her parents and others, dealt in drugs and 
went around with a group of girls who intimidated and robbed 
other youngsters. She sometimes obtained money by arranging 
for more attractive girlfriends to sleep with older men and 
sharing the profits and admitted to accepting money once for a 
sexual involvement herself. ^Although she was articulate and 
perceptive, she had been in trouble in school for poor work, 
truancy, and being high in class. 

Angela blamed her marijuana use on the constant friction and 
fights in her family. Her father, who worked evenings and nights 
as a bartender, frequently came home drunk in the early morning 
and was often verbally and physically abusive to the rest of the 
family. Her mother had no control over the children. Angela 
said, "As long as life in the family is the way it is and they 
don't change, why should I change?". She said her use of marijuana 
made her feel less depressed about her life. 



*A11 names and identifying features have been changed. 



The A's were an Italian family who lived in a black and Puerto 
Rican neighborhood. Mrs. A blamed some of the family's diffi- 
culties on the neighborhood, complaining that her husband haJ 
promised to move when the children were older, but never did. 

In addition to Angela, the A's had a daughter, Lisa, who was one 
year older than Angela and a son,, Tony, who was four years 
younger. The family had been closer and hapjpier during the 
first six years of Angela's life. It was not until Tony's birth 
that Mr. A had begun to work as a bartender and to drink inmod- 
erately. Tony, at the age of 10, was withdrawing from the 
disorganization and tension of the family into an asocial, 
iso3>^ted life in which he was preoccupied with suicide. He 
would jiot close the door when he went to the toilet out of fear 
of bodily dissolution. 

Lisia was a tall, blond, attractive young woman who seemed several 
years older than her actual age of 15. Drugs had never been a 
problem for her; her main concern was boys for whom she wished 
to maintain a glamorous image. She had been caught several times 
stealing clothes which she felt she needed to maintain such an 
image. Although she cam^ to the interviews several times with 
Angela, and would talk freely in the waiting room, she said she 
could not be interviewed because her boyfriend objected strenu- 
ously to it. Angela and her mother thought he was afraid Lisa 
would reveal his involvement in her shoplifting and his sexual 
history --he had made several neighborhood girls pregnant. 
When Lisa v^s 16, she too became pregnant with his child, but 
shortly thereafter they began to live together and eventually 
married. 

< Mr, A said when he wet his wife everything was wonderful between 
them; they were evenWiore in love when their first two children 
were little, Fte did not know what changed things, but wondered 
if he had been too strict. He said he would frequently come 

^home to a messy house and would become angry that his wife could 
\not manage better. 

Mr. A said he went to work as a bartender to earn more money, 
but laughed at, without dismissing, the possibility that he used 
the job to get away from his wife and family. He and Mrs. A 
never went out alone because he did not like to leave the children 
for fear of what they would do. He denied he had a drinking 
problem although Angela, Lisa, and his wife insisted that he 
frequently came home intoxicated and that it was at these times 
"^hat he was physically abusive- 

Mr. A said he favored neither of his two, daughters and would do 
anything for either of them, but felt his wife had always favored 
Angela and was jealous of Lisa, fte recounted how Mrs. A would 
become upset and start a quarrel if he told Lisa how pretty she 
was. Mr, A described Angela as sometimes lovely and considerate 
and at other times belligerent and arrogant. 
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Mr. A's own parents had also aikrreled most of the time. His 
father worked long hours inyn fish market and his mother felt 
he had no time for the family. Mr. A had quit school at 16 to . 
work with his father; he lived with his father and an older 
married sister after hi$ mother died, ^te was still close to 
his family but did not want them to learn of Angela's diffi- . 
culties at school or her use of drugs. \ 

Mrs. A showed pride and affection in describing her husband in the 
early years of their relationship. When she met Mr. A she was 
involved with another man who was sadistic and unfaithful- She 
had met Mr. A in the bar they all frequented and even before 
she was involved with him, he warned her boyfriend to stop 
beating her and later hit him when he continued to abuse her. 
She admired her husband's courage in scaring away a black man 
who was interested in Lisa when she was only 13. She conpared 
her husband when angry to James Cagney. 

Since he had become a bartender, Mrs. A. felt his anger had been 
directed mainly toward her. When he wa$ drunk he would call 
her an ugly hag and would beat her and their daughters. Sex 
between them stopped sgme years ago, and they beg^n sleeping 
in separate bedrooms. 

Al though Mrs. A had put her husband out of the house a few 
years earlier because of his physical abusiveness, she was 
totally unable to control the children when he was away and 
began to drink heavily herself. During this period, Angela 
began to bring her friends to her room at night, and they would 
drink or smoke marijuana while Mrs. A would go to the neighborhood 
^^TS' After a year, Mrs. A asked Mr. A to come home and he did. 

Mrs. A agreed that her husband favored neither child, but felt 
he gave Lisa more money because Lisa asked him for it. She felt 
he would have given Angela what she asked for as well, hut Angela 
was not the sort who would ask. She said that while he still 
gave their children material things, he had stopped being involved 
with them when they were no longer little. She described Angela 
as "gopd, passionate, warm, and bright." 

Mrs. A was worried about Angela's school work, her drug use, and 
her sexual behavior. She had read in Angela's diary of her sexual 
encounters wjth a married man in the back of his car.^ She saw 
Lisa as cold and unaffectionate and complained that when Lisa 
fought with her, her husband sided with Lisa. 

Mrs. A liked to talk of her glamorous life working as a hostess 
in supper ^lubs before her marriage. She yearned to be young 
again, have her looks back, and have a lot of money. In her 
neighborhood, she said, she '^stands out like Marilyn Monroe." 
She spoke of wanting a man to take her to Argentina; she said 
she would he the only bleached blond there. 
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Her cwn childhood and family life had been even more insecure 
and precarious than \\er present life. Her mother, v^om she 
described as a "gregarious swinger," left her, her father, and 
sister when she was six years old. She lived with her father, 
sister, and aunt for the next nine years. At 15, without explan- 
ation, she was put on a train and made to rejoin her mother who 
had married a man 20 years her junior. Mrs, A was tearful in 
recounting how she had been sent away to rejoin her mother and 
in describing what she and Mr. A had lost. She showed the 
same mixture of admiration and affection mixed with sadness 
and disappointment in disctissing both Angela and her husband. 
She was like Angela in that if she felt uncared for, she let 
everything go, 

Angela expressed considerable conscious desire for change. She 
talked of not wanting to end/up as others she had known on her 
block. Partly because of tms attitude on her part, she aroused 
a sympathetic protectiveness in the interviewer as well as in 
most of her teachers. She did not want treatment, however,' but 
was willing to come in for a few visits periodically to discuss 
what was going on in her life. 

Angela said her father coul3 be pleasant to her at timej, but at 
others he disparaged the wa^>6he looked or hit her for not having 
done what he wanted. Although she became angry with her father 
when he beat or insulted her, she blamed her mother more than 
her father for the family's difficulties. She had urged her 
mother to get rid of him, but held her mother responsible for ^ 
the family^s difficulties after he left and finally persuaded' 
her to take him back. Once, vihen she saw her mother drinking 
in the street during the period v^en her father was away, Angela 
deliberately overdosed on drugs, 

Angela saw herself as having a terrible temper and recalled how 
she used to break windows in the house v/hen she became angry. 
She fought with her sister who resented her mother *s favoritism 
toward Angela, although she blamed her mother for creating the 
problem. 

[Xjring the period in which the family was being seen, Mrs. A 
was diagnosed as having an inop)erable uterine cancer, Angela 
found herself also blaming her mother for her illness, but 
thought at times that her death would be a relief because it 
woiiid stop the fights between her sister and herself. 

As her mother became sicker, Angela had to take care of her and 
the house, H^ father was obliged to be nice to her mother, so 
he had begun to yell more at Angela, She. thought a great deal 
about her mother's death and about the responsibility for her 
brother that would fall on her shoulders. Around this same time, 
her father had a mild heart attack, Angela told him that she 
bl.'uiK^d herself, feeling that worries she had caused him were 
responsible for his illness. 
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She began doing somewhat better in school partly because of help 
and suppMDrt given her by several" teachers. She felt' pride and 
pleasure at her parents' satisfaction over this and hoped her 
mother would be well enough to attend her junior high school 
graduation. She liked to come for interviews when she had some- 
,thing favorable to rep)ort; othe^ise, she preferred not to. If 
things were bad, she said she was afraid she wpuld lie and cover 
lip which she did a lot and considered one of her worst faults. 

During this period she spent many of her weekends at the home of 
a former teacher at her school , a woman who with her husband had 
befriended her. They spent a considerable amount of time with 
her and often took her out to play tennis or to the movies, 
Angela liked them and had fantasies of living with them perma- 
nently, but admitted she could not enjoy the things she did 
with them because around them she was not able to get high, 

Angela became involved sexually with a*new boyfriend, a young 
Hispanic named Charles, She blamed the fact that she often felt 
no sexual desire on the fact that she had started her sexual 
life too young. Several dreams about her relationship with Charles 
sugge$ted a linkage betweeli her lack of sexual desire and her 
relati6nship with her parents. 

She dreamed that Charles was lin her room with no clothes on. The 
telephone rang in the next roan and he jumped to answer it. She 
yelled not to, but he did not listen. Fter father was in the ^ 
other room. Charles came back with her father running after 
him. She cringed in the bed. 

Angela said that ^^tl»e> slept together in her room, but hid it from 
her parents. He always left before her father came back from 
work, but she was nervous about being caught. She also took no 
precautions to prevent pregnancy and had some anxiety over this. 

Although she saw her father as frightening, Angela, like her 
mother, had positive feelings toward him. She arranged a 
surprise party for his birthday in a rented hall, and its success 
meant a great deal to her. Her sexual relationship in her home 
and her dreams of discovery by her father may suggest both oedipal 
feelings and her defense against them. 

Discussion of the above dream seemed to have been the stimulus 
for another of Angela *s dreams. There was snow and ice on the 
ground. Her mother was across the street shopping. She was 
trying to get to her mother when a young man with a Spanish 
accent stopped her and frightened her, saying she had to have 
sex with him. vShe yelled "rape," two men came, and the Spanish 
fellow ran away. Angela kept running, looking for her mother. 

The threat of actual punishmt^nt from her father was less signif- 
icant in its irTf>aCt than her fear of losing her mother, repre- 
sented in the dream by her mother's' being separated from her by 
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a^'strcct covered with snow and ice. Some months later, after 
her mother's death, Angela stopped having sex with CTharles com- ^ 
plctely, saying that her mother was with her all the time, and 
that previously she could hide it from her hut now she saw 
everything. As important as the actual content of Angela's 
dreams is the degree of emotional involvement and tension with 
her parents that they reflect an involvement that supports the 
family contention of ;m original greater closeness. 

Diiring the same period that she had the above dream she was asked 
to make up a fairy tale as a school assignment. She was pleased 
to be asked to read and discuss it during her interviews. The 
story, just as' she wrote it, went as follows: 

Tlfli PRINCIuSS'S aX)D LUCK 

Once upon a time, a princess by the name of Angela lived 
far in the woods with her father, King Joe, and her mean 
brother, Prince Peter. Her mother and father had gotten 
divorced when she was very little. She used to go and 
pick blueberries every day, and take long walks in the 
woods. Her father would get mad if she didnVt pick a 
certain aroount of blueberries everyday because she 
would miikc pies and all kinds of deserts (sic) and he 
would sell them. He had a pie-making industry called 
Joe fi Daughter, Inc. He would beat her and sent her 
to bed with no dinner. Her brother. Prince Pete, would 
also treat her very mean. He killed her pet dog and 
burned all her Sev enteen magazines. He wouldn't allow 
her to see any RbyTi J>Re was also very beautiful but 
she was not allowed to look at herself in the mirror.^ 
fiveryday her father and brother would tell her' how 
ugly she was. One day her brother decided to kill 
her. So he poisoned all the blueberry bushes. While 
•picking bliieberries she got stuck by a thorn and soon 
died. When she again opened her eyes she was in a 
terrible forest. There were dead bushes and people 
standing behind trees laughing at her. Then c;ime this 
twinkle. It was a good fairy.'' "In order to get back 
frcTm where you came* frcm," the good fairy said, -J^^someone 
htT^o have a good thought about you." Then she disappearecj. 
Her brother, wanting to make sure she's dead, goes to 
stab her with a sword But before he could, this toad, 
hanging oiit by his favorite pond yelled, "No, you can't 
stal^ her, she's so beautiful." All of a sudden the 
FVincess comes back to life, kills her brother with 
the sword, poisons her father's bliK? berry pie, and she 
and the toad live happily ever after. 

Although Arigela had often wished to be rid of her mother, and 
hJ.'iined lu^r for her inability to cope with her father, for the 
friction betw(»en her sister and herself, and for the disi'nte- 
gration of the family, she suggested in her fairy tale some 



anticipation that the frictiwi might incjrease when her mother- 
died. * 



The toad is probably a self- representation. Interestingly, it 
does not turn into a prince as is usual in such tales. Angela's 
sense of ugliness appeared to deriv^ from the family situation 
in general and her father's treatineiTt of her in particular. She 
was bound to have some sensitivity about his disparagement of her 
appearance and his complimentary remarks conoeming her sister's 
attractiveness. She had no female rivals in \the tale since her 
mother and sister were not in the story. Her sjLster who was 
often mean to her was probably represented as Prince Pete. This 
may have made it easier to deal with the sister whose attrac- 
tiveness was hard to compete with and may have contributed to 
Angela's tomboy attitude. In the fairy tale, this sibling 
was stopping her from going out with boys. After taking effective 
action^gainst the father and brother she again became ^ princess, 
came to terms with the toad in her self, and lived more happily 
with herself. Angela's sense that there was something attractive 
or worthwhile about herself that was being prevented from 
expressing itself suggested some core of intact self-esteem 
that was consistent with her actual behavior. Her more direct 
actions against the brother in the dream perhaps acknowledged a 
displacement of feelings toward the fatheji which were inhibited 
by her fear of him. 

When /\ngela was seen after her mother xlied, she said she had at 
first be^en angry with her for leaving her the responsibility of 
caring for the home. In partiltilar she felt responsible for her 
young brother to whom she was serving as a surrogate mother, 
preparing his meals and seeing,.,tha^ he did his school work. In 
addition she had a weekend jpbilra supermarket. Her father was 
at first critical of her housekeeping and abusive toward her, 
hut when she told him she was doing her best and would leave 
if he did not stop, he stopped. 

or 

Although Angela attributed her loss of sexual interq^ partly 
to her mother's death, her mother's absence had no such effect 
on her ujTe of drugs. One of the men she worked with dealt in 
marijuana; he would come over most nights of the week and 
they would smoke steadily for several hours together. On 
weekends after finishing up at the supermarket she drank 
heavily with a group from work, all of whom were older than 
she. vShe would often consume a quart of whiskey during a 
single night. /- 

Angela managed to continue in school, to more or less care for 
the house and her brother, and to hold her ioh. She saw 
marijuana as lightening her mood and contributing to the' funny, 
witty way she tried at times to use in dealing with the pressures 
of her life. vShe felt she had a funny word for everyone when 
she was high and was admired for her sense of hiinor. She 
attempted to be entertaining in her interviews as well, but 



admitted eventually that she feared the interviewer and other 
i;)eople would not like her if she were not this way. Marijuana 
heli;)ed her achieve some detachment f ran the anger and resentment 
her life aroused. Her enormous weekend consumption of alcohol 
after her mother died appeared to be a further atterrpt to escap)e 
the increased tension and responsibility of her life. 

She was in mourning not so much for her mother as for the life 
with her parents she had lost years before. Her initial remark 
that if her family did not change, she would not, suggesied that 
if they did not care for her enough to make thd family work, she 
could not care enough about herself to give up marijuana. Now 
that it was clear that the family would not change in a way that 
benefited her, she resisted the possibility of change on her 
part. When her teacher befriended her an^offered her the possi- 
bility of a different life, Angela still thought it was better 
to get high. Marijuana has been her buffer against change as 
well as disaiTpointment in relations with p)eople. In her fairy 
tale, it was not another p)erson with whom she lived happily 
ever after, but a self-image, the toad. 



Qara D 

Clara I) had pleasant features but was thin, pale, nervous in 
manner, and almost sickly in app>earance. vShe played with her 
cigarette in a manner that had burned and ruined many of her 
good clothes and was also suggestive of the , self -destructive 
quality of her behavior. When first seert'tflaxa was 15 years 
old, but she had been smoking marijuana since she was 11. 
During the past year she had become a heavy user, smoking 
before school, during lunch,and throughout th^^ay. She sold 
pot when she needed money, and at times the spies had netted 
her considerable profit. ' 

Clara was referred by a physician who saw her 
9 o^ 10 sleeping pills following a fight \Ath 
her boyfriend. Ilcr drug involvement had been 
this young man whose behavior revolved around 
and j;moking pot. Ik*r parents did not know of 



after she had taken 
her parents over 
influenced by 
drinking wine 
her marijuana 



inc . _ 

abuse or tniit her boyfriend was also .a drug abuser. They 
threatened to stop her from seeing him because they were upset 
that she was not doing her schoolwork and was not caning home 
right after school. They did not tell ClaraJ but they were 
also afraid she would become saxually involved with him. They 
did not know that she already was. 

Clara had had' longstanding difficulties at s,chool . According 
to her mother, she was restless, talked in dlass, and in the 
first two grades "stole everything in sight!" Although the 
stealing stopped, problems with her school work and classroom 
behavior continued to the point where she had been required 
to leave several different schools. / 
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Clara was seen by her family as a devil. Her 17-year-old sister, 
Vanessa, was considered an angel, and both girls seemed to try 
to act out thieir roles. Clara was described. by her parents as 
defiant,, disobedient, and '/fresh. Her fathb^Q^ particularly 
vpset by her lying and her mother by her poor schoolwork. 
Vanessa was seen by the family as more intelligent, mor^ 
attractive, more popular, and better adjusted. Whatever was 
confident and secure in the parent's relationship was focused 
on Vanessa, while Clara was the focus of all their anxiety and * 
discontent. 

The D's were an upper-middle^class family living in a fashion- 
able urban neighborhood with both their children in private 
schools. Mr. D had worked as an executive for a variety of firms, 
but had had moderately long periods of unemployment between 
positions— Mrs.- J) had worked contintiaXly as a librarian since 
her children were little. Although he was Protestant and^she 
was Catholic, they had both been raised with a puritanical 
strictness and that attitude was reflected in the way in . 
which they treated their daughters. 

The D's were firm about the hours their daughters kept and about 
their daughters' friends. They required the girls to come home 
and stay home after school, unless they hadnreceived specific 
approval from them to do 'otherwise . Mrs. D was. constantly 
worried that her daughters would be ifiugged, raped, or murdered^ 
and a tense overprotectiveness characterized her relations with 
them, Vanessa reassured her niother ,"calling her, for example, 
if she wanted to stay out beyond an agreed-upon hoiir. She was 
given more freedom and did not feel imprisoned as Clara often 
did. \ 

Mrs. Dwas attractive, vivacious, and tense. She felt her husband 
only married her because she was pregnant and she would not have 
an abortion. She believed he stayed. with her only ^because of 
the children and was more involved with the family now because 
of Clara's problems. 

She considered Mr. D to be a failure as a provider, as a father, 
and as a husbdnd. She oftefn compared Clara to her husbarid, 
saying they were both unaffectionate, irresponsihle, unappre- 
ciative, and uncommunicative. She saw herself as unable to 
manage without her husband, but said she might have been better 
of:^ if he had left in the past as he had threatjsned. She had | 
virtually stopped a sexual life with him, saying he used her 
only to satis:fy his needs and that she was starved for affection. 
She did not see his constancy, fidelity; or sexual interest as 
signs of his' affection. 

Mrs. D had lived with a lifelong insecurity concerning the men 
in her, life. Her father, a relatively wealthy American, met and 
married her mother, a French woman, while he was on a visit to 
^^rance. He left the family when Mrs. D was three years old. 
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returning to America to settle his business affairs. The family 
did not join him in thfs country until Mrs. D was nine. Since 
he continued an affair he was having, Mrs. D felt that her mother 
would have returned to France if the war had not made it impossible 
Her mother essentially raised Mrs. D and her sister by herself, 
as strict Catholics. They were not allowed to date until they 
were in college. 

Mr* D, who was seen by his family as unaffectionate ana>unin- 
volved, came himself from a family wl^ere there had been nQv 
affection between his parents whom he described as puritaiufc^ 
Baptists. His father worried and irritated his mother because 
he was away a great deal of the time in connection with his work 
and did not let her know where he Was. The mother managed without 
the father, and Mr. D believed she did not expect her husband 
to be involved with. the children or with family problems. Mr. 
D saw both his father and his brother, vdiojpebelled ags^inst the 
puritanical atmosphere of the home, as more successful than 
himself; and he ^aw his mother as a better manager than his wife; - 

When Mrs. D asked for reassurance or expressed doubt^about his 
feelings for her, Mr. D confirmed her fears by telling her he 
was not particularly in love with her or excited by their being . 
together. On the other hand he had never been more excited by 
any other woman before or since his marriage. He was sexually 
attracted to his wife and had been faithful to her. He was 
also not affectionate with his daughters whom he said he did 
^love. He seemed to care for his wife as much as he was capable 
of caring for a woman. 

Clara and Vanessa were close enough in age to share some of the 
same friends, although* the drug abusers among their friends 
became more important to Clara than to Vanessa. Clara flifctuated 
in the intensity of her marijuana abuse, and during the periods 
of her great:est abuse she gravitated more towards other drug 
abusers. Vanessa had experimented */ith drugs from time to 
tirtie but had rejected the image of the drug user. 

Clara formed intense attachments with her friends, but these 
relationships were stormy and short-lived.' Vanessa had had 
more stable relationships with peers of both sexes. 

Clara was more' active sexually than Vanessa, although she showed 
a good deal of shame and guilt about her sexual behavior. She 
had also been involved in relationships with young men who abused 
her. When confronted with young men who seemed genuinely to care 
for her she became acutely uncomfortable. She clung to her most 
recent boyfriend in a dependent way, although he appeared to have 
lost interest in her and mistreated her. In her sexual involve- 
ment with him and with other boys she took no precautions to 
prevent pregnancy. 

Clara was depressed, frequently thought about death, and believed 




she did not have loi^ to luf&S'^e had made cuts in her face 
after a fight with her mother and related her occasional use 
of aiiQ)hetamines and tranquilizers to her desire to do harm to 
herself. 

Clara complained that her parents did not give her enough freedom 
and did not trust her as they did her sister, but she behaved in 
ways that caused them to restrict her further and trust h^r leven 
less. She was conscious of trying to provoke and infuriate her 
mother. 

Clara dreamed on two occasions that she was with friends going, 
inside a haunted house. The devil was inside the house and there 
was some danger the devil would get inside her. Her friends dis- 
appeared, and she was left alone outside the hoiise, frightened 
and crying. 

^ ' * 

She had often used the word "devil** to describe herself, adding 
that that was how her parents saw her. She related this dream 
to a television movie about a girl who was possessed and could 
levitate tables. 5he had not been allowed to see 'The Exorcist," 
a type of film that terrified and fascinated her. The dream 
siiggested both fear of the devil inside her taking over her 
personality and her sense that ^ this aspect of her behavior iso- 
lated her from other people. Not surprisingly, Clara had retained 
her childhood fear of the dark. If alone in the dark, she feared 
a man would kill her or a monster would take her 'to another world. 

Vanessa repeated twice during her first interview that she was 
no angel, but it was clear she felt she was expected to be one. 
Vanessa had had boyfriends but had never had sexual relations. ■ 
She felt she must not misbehave or let her mother know any of- 
her troubles because her mother already had so many problems 
with Clara. She smoked cigarettes outside the house but hid 
this from her parents. 

Vanessa had tried to tell them that she was ndw, for the first 
time, doing poorly in school, but they would not hear her. 
This made her extremely anxio^ because of her awareness of 
how important her school p^rfoprtance was to her par^ents and 
particularly to her .mother. In talking of this, she recounted 
an instance where Mrs^ )D had encouraged Vanessa to lie and say 
^he had received 'a 98 on a regents exam instead of the 94 she 
had actually received because another girl in their apartment 
building had received a 97. She blamed her recent poor marks 
on the tensions in the house, the same reason given by Clara 
for her need to smoke marijuana. 

Vanessa felt affection toward her parents, although she wished 
her mother were less emotional and her father were more involved. 
Vanessa recognized that she was trusted more and restricted less 
than Clara, but often felt Clara got more attention for her mis- 
behavior than she did for her good behavior. She cited as evidence 




the fact that her parents sent Clara to an exclusive private 
school in the hope she would adjust there (she did not), while 
saying that they could not afford to send Vanessa to a comparable 
private school that she wanted very much to attend, Vanessa was 
protective of Clara , but her resentment came out in dreams in 
vAiich Clara fell out a window or was hit by a Car. Like Clara, 
she had frequent dreams of monsters caning after her. 

How different a response the parents had to misbehavior of theijr 
two daughters was revealed when Vanessa forged her mother's signa- 
ture to a bad report card. When her parents discovered this, 
her mother was not upset and her father's reaction was that it 
was a pretty "gutsy" thing to do. He admitted that he would 
have been infuriated with Clara in the same situation, parti- 
cularly since lying was the single thing that bothered^ him most. 
It was virtually impossible to engage the parents in any problem 
of Vanessa's or even in the strain she felt at having to have 
no problems, since they insisted on seeing her as without 
difficulties. 

The difference in parental attitudes toward the two girls started 
virtually at birth, Vanessa was a wonderful, beautiful baby; 
Mrs. D was delighted to be married and have a child. She and 
her husband confitmed^they were happy (hiring this period, When*fr 
Clara was bom, Mr, D was often away, traveling in his job or 
entertaining clients, and Mrs, D would wait up for him to return 
^r to call. She said Clara was a poor sleeper ^ut this may 
reflect some resbnance with her own tension during this period, 

A story the family frequently told that occurred when Clara was 
one year bid was felt by Clara to reflect where she stood with 
them. The family was taking a trip and went off in a cab when 
they remembered that they had left Clara behind. That the 
incident^occurred was remarkable enough, but that the parents 
persisted in retelling it as a funny story showed an even more 
remarkable insensitivity to Clara's feelings. 
> ' /" ■■■ ' 

Clara's current misbehavior made it impossible for her parents 
to forget her. Vanessa was given more freedom, but neither of 
the girls was responded to or accepted in terms of her o\m needs, 
personality, and possibilities. 

Although the D*s brought the insecurity of their own backgrounds • 
to their marriage, it was the birth of their children that opened 
up their individual problems and created difficulties between 
them. During Clara's adolescence, Mr. and Mrs. D's involvement 
with her problems might seem to have brought them closer together, 
but such closeness was largely illusory and relatively short- 
lived. The need to deal together with the problems created at 
hqmc or in school by Clara's difficulties suppressed only for a 
relatively short time the conflicts that were pulling the parents 
apart. 
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The split between the good and the bad child was clearly evident 
in the D family since it involved both parents and was consistently 
maintained from a period early in the lives of both children. 
Claxa and Vanessa seemed to reflect their parents' picture of 
them in their current behavior. 

The D*s attempt to restrict Clara's freedom to a degree not 

appropriate to her age was an expression of their mistrust of 

her, which to some degree Clara's provocativeness had^surely 

earned. Yet the parents' restrictions and punishments were s 

also carried out in a provocative way that invited Clara's 

rebellion. 

Clara was unrelenting in her anger toward her parents, expressed 
affectionate feelings toward them rarely, and was bitterly unfor- 
giving of their deficiencies, Vanessa had feelings of admiration 
and affection toward both of her parents, acconmodated to the 
difficult aspects of their personalities, and made a successful 
adjustment at home. Vanessa managed to adjust to the family's 
rules while Clara fought them in ways that frustrated everyone. 

Clara's severe problems at school went back to her early years, 
but her stealing and behavioral problems at school, which began 
in the first grade, indicated that emotional difficulties were 
largely responsible. She was perceptive and articulate, but her 
lack of general infcmnation (her psychological tests revealed 
that she did not know how many weeks are in a year, located 
Brazil in Europe, and gave the population of the U.S. as three 
billion) affected her IQ score (92) and suggested that the degree 
to which she blocked out learning experiences was more critical 
in her school difficulties than any lack of intelligence. 

Vanessa was as markedly different from Clara in school as she 
was at home. She had good grades all through school and was 
liked by her teachers and classmates. Although she had little 
interest in her work, she tried to do well to please her parents 
and for the better jobs and greater income an education would 
bring. Vanessa's marked tension over the need to do well at 
school seemed to derive from a sense that her acceptance at 
home was conditional on her good behavior and good performance.. 

A similar tension pervaded her interviews, vrfiere she was far more 
tense and less emotionally free than Clara. As she opened up 
the resentment that was underneath her "good girl" adaptation, 
she became uncomfortable and reluctant to continue. 

Both Clara and Vanessa were aware of the blind spots in their 
parents'^ percejption of them. Clara was di$dainful of Vanessa's 
need to hide her misbehavior from their parents '^awareness. And 
i Vanessa felt both uncomfortable with her parents' open favoritism 
and tense at feeling compelled to try to behave in accord with 
her parents' picture of her. 
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Although Clara spoke at first of her drug use- in general, and 
marijuana in particular as a cx)nflict-free source of pleasure, 
in time she expressed more ambivalence about it. She related 
her use of marijuana to her desire to relax from the tension 
and anger of her difficulties at home. Eventually she also 
expressed the feeling that while others probably took drug's 
for pleasure she took them with something of a self-destructive 
attitude. 

Vanessa was witness to the unfortunate effects of Clara's marijuana 
abuse on her relationship with their parents and on Clara's life 
in general. Clara was a role model that she was determined not 

to follow. 

*» 

If marijuana made more tolerable the anger and frustration Clara 
felt in her relations with her family, it did so by encouraging 
passivity and illusion instead of any effective attenpt to inprove 
the situation. Clara used marijuana to reinforce a kind of 
masochistic passivity. It helped her to feel detached from % 
her anxiety over whether she could change her situation and^ 
permitted her to believe she did not care what happened to 
her^or whether she got hurt. 

Tim H 

Tim \\ was a slightly built youngster of 17 with attractive facial 
features, thick, wavy hair, and a casual but neat appearance. 
Since the 'age of 14 Tim had been a heavy drug user and had had 
experience with LSD, amphetamines, barbiturates, cocaine, alcohol, 
and tranquilizers. Marijuana, however, had consistently been 
his drug of choice. His pattern of heavy daily smoking was 
occasionally punctuated with "binges" in which he smoked to the 
point where he felt totally "burned out," 

The past several years had been marked by almost constant conflict 
between Tim anJ his parents, centering on his refusal to^j^rform 
routine household chores, to keep agreed-upon curfews, of to 
obtain permission for frequent overnight trips, especially to 
out-of-town rock concerts. 

Beginning in 9th grade, Tim's previously excellent performance 
in school took an abrupt change. He began coming unprepared to 
class, then started cutting particular classes, and soon began 
skipping whole days. Eventually this behavior resulted in his 
failing .ind having to repeat the 12th grade. Fte was referred 
to the study by his high school principal who correctly suspected 
that Tim's school troubles were related to marijuana abuse. 

Tim's only sibling, 19-year-old Dennis, provided a stafk contrast 
to Tim, both physically and behaviorally. A six-foot tall, 
stocky, and conservatively dressed young man, Dennis when first 
seen was finishing a year of preparatory work after high school 



prior to entering a military academy. Although he and his parents 
said he was less intelligent than Tim, Dennis was ambitious, 
demanding y and usually successful in getting vAiat he wanted. 
Within the family he had assumed a position of control, dbm- 
inating conversations and taking over the family sailboat to 
become an acccnq^lished racing competitor. Dennis' attitude 
toward Tim was generally protective and reflected concern over 
Tim's problems, which he attributed to a lack of motivation and 
drive and to Tim's unwillingness to take advantage of his capac- 
ities and abilities. 

Mr. and Mrs. H lived in and were part of a fashionable upper- 
middle class, predominantly white Protestant, suburban community. 
Both worked hard, f-lr. H as a stockbroker and Mrs. H as a nurse, 
and both expected hard work and achievement from their children. 
They were concerned with being seen by their neighbors as a 
respectable family. For several years before Tim discovered 
marijuana, however, Mr. H had had a serious drinking problem 
which was accompanied by frequent, openly displayed physical 
abuse of his wife. Mr. H described his relationship with Mrs. 
\\ as not having worked even before he had started drinking;, 
and stated that he had remained in the marriage out of conven- 
ience and because he associated divorce with failure. 

Almost from the beginning of their relationship, he began having 
extramarital affairs, the latest one lasting for the past five 
years. Mr. H attributed this to sexual incanpatibility with 
his wife which he felt resulted from his more extensive pre- 
marital sexual experience. Although describing Mrs. H as an 
intelligent and well-educated young woman at the time they met, 
he acknowledged that he had never been truly in love with her 
but thought they shared enough common intellectual interests 
and cultural values to justify the marriage. His early perception 
of their sexual incompatibility was further exacerbated by Mrs. 
H's difficulty in conceiving children and her two cesarean 
deliveries. Mr. W was repulsed by the physical disfigurement 
resulting from these operations and withdrew even further. 
Subsequently, Mr. H had been able to have sex with his wife 
only when he was intoxicated. 

Mr. H regarded himself as isolated fram*his sons as a result of 
his wife's having "taken over" during his frequent business- 
related absences from home. At the same time he admitted he 
had allowed the isolation to develop out of his own desire to 
be relieved of the burden of child care. 

In Mr. H's eyes, Dennis was an aggressive, take*charge person 
who used his considerable temper to get what he wanted and gain 
control over the family. The clash between them had resulted 
for several years in frequent "knock down and drag out" fist 
fights, stenming primarily from Dennis' attempt to defend his 
mother and Tim from his father's abusiveness. In contrast to 
his feelings toward Dennis, Mr. H identified with what he perceived 
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in Tim as a drive toward perfection and a terror at the idea of 
failure. 



He described his ovm father •as a successful but domineering and 
frightened man who placed his children under c<Dnstant pressure 
to excel. The stories he recounted of Tim as a young child 
studying to learn the alphabet and becoming terribly upset at 
each mistake, or of Tim becoming '*jainned up*' on his homework 
in elementary school, spending so much time trying to make a 
perfect cover for a report that he had no time left for writing 
the rep)ort, appeared to contain a familiar pain for Mr. H. He 
spoke of his own shyness, insecurity, and unhappiness which he 
tried t6 hide from others through his excessive drinking. He 
described his life as meaningless and hopeless, and for many 
years he had thoughts of suicide. 

While instinctively understanding the roots of much of Tim*s 
behavior, Mr. U did not make the connection with marijuana abuse. 
His proposed solution to Tim's problems was to get him accepted 
into an excellent college by siAmitting Dennis' superior high 
school records and simply having Tim pretend to be Dennis while 
at school. Mr. H indicated littlesawareness of how such a plan 
would contribute to the way Tim hadNuffercd since childhood 
from being overshadowed and dominated by Dennis, which Nh*. H 
acknowledged and described in some detail . 

Mrs. H, although similarly avoiding recognition of Tim's heavy 
marijuana use, was generally less compassionate toward him. The 
oldest child of Dutch inmigrant parents, Mrs. H, from an early 
age, had been expected to perform a variety of tasks for her 
parents who lacked English literacy, and this seemed to have 
formed th# basis for her high expectations of her own children. 
Although Mrs. ,H had not felt particularly close to her parents, 
she attributed her success in pursuing her education to their 
strong emphasis on academic achievement, and thiis too was mirrored 
in her relationship with her sons. 

She described her relationship with Mr. H as having been emotion- 
ally distant from the beginning and felt this had been the cause 
of their longstanding sexual difficulties. She had wanted to 
seek help for their sexual problems, but her sense of her own 
incxperiWf^c and her fear of her husband's "put downs" prevented 
her from taking any action. 

IXiring her first difficult pregnancy and Dennis' birth, Mr. H's' 
indifference and lack of support, she believed, set the tone for 
the rest of their relationship. Despite two earlier unsuccessful 
attempts to leave her husband, Mrs. il insisted she was now merely 
waiting for her .sons to be out of the house before she filed for 
divorce. Although she had previously been protective of Mr. M 
and his drinking problem, she now .spoke in a strikingly cold and 
dispa.ssionate way of waiting for him to so incapacitate himself 
through drinking that she could "dump him" at a nursing home to 
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die by\ijnself. Unable to confront the pain, anguish, and disap- 
pointmeirt she felt in her marriage, Ntrs. \\ resorted to Plotting 
out" the \roblems and emotionally withdrawing from her husband. 

Although a second child was unplanned, Mrs. H regarded with some 
pride the fact that she had had both Dennis and Tim during a 
single two-year maternity leave. Follofwing Tim's birth, she 
imnediately returned to her job as a nurse, leaving the boys 
in the care of two young foreign wouicn. Mr. H. believed 
that his wife felt considerable guilt over not remaining at home 
during Tim's infancy, in light of her strong sense of duty and 
her need to abide by the rules of her Dutch upbringing. 

Mrs. H was particularly proud of both boys when they were young 
because of their good looks, which were frequentl^jcapplimented. 
iler recollections of them as they grew older, how^ef, and of 
Tim in particular, were far less positive. She likened Tim to 
a "baby orangutan,*' attributing his clinginess to his brief 
hospital stay for a hernia repair at the age of 13 months. 
F-ollowing this, *>he described him as having extreme problems 
withf separation, especially at bedtime. She also recalled that 
Tim was quite jealous of any attention she paid to Dennis and 
that he always tried to push his older brother out of the lime- 
light. En addition, Mrs. li indicated that Tim was a poor eater 
throughout his childhood, and had to be cajoled and begged to 
eat anything. Iler continued preoccupation with his^eating habits 
was reflected again and again in her remarks. 

Throughout the interviews, Mrs. 11 often presented inconsistent 
or contradictory pictures of TimVs early childhood, describing 
him alternatively as a good and a poor sleeper, and as both a 
sociable antJ .'in i.solated, withdrawn child. When questioned 
about these contradictions she explained that she had trouble 
rcmnnboring dates and that perhaps her descriptions belonged 
to different periods of Tim's childhood. Despite her negative 
remarks about him she described Tim as a "charming, winsome" 
child and insisted that she regarded him as the "favorite" of 
her two sons. 

Tim*s recent academic problems were a source of considerable 
anguish to Mrs. II. She s;iw the.se as stemming from his deliberate 
unwillingness to perform up to his abilities. As was the case 
with her reaction to her husband, Mrs. II responded to her own 
hurt and disappointment at Tim*s failure to meet her expectations 
by emotionally withdrawing and convincing herself she had done • 
all she could to help. 

Tim was In considerable turmoil about his family relationships, 
' seeing himself as cut off from each of his parents ^and from his 
hroUier. Although he acknowledged the protective role which 
his brother i)ennis had adopted towards him, Tim saw his rela- 
tionship with DcMinis largely in terms of competition and struggle. 
He was acutely conflicted in his feelings toward Dennis, worrying 
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both about being unable to compete successfully vdth him and 
about crushing his brother's spirit by beating him in some form 
of conpeti tion. 

Because of the proximity of their ages, Tim and Dennis had spent 
most of" their early years playing together as close friends. 
Once Tim was old enough to venture away from home, however, he 
quickly made friends with other children, leaving Dennis feeling 
left out and deserted. Dennis resented Tiin's greater popularity 
among the neighborhood youngsters and recalled painful memories 
of being ridiculed about being ifat. He reacted by frequently 
beating up Tim in an attempt to get frjop him the -friendship 
and loyalty he failed to find with other children. 

Within the family, Dennis seized every opportunity to take 
responsibility and act in a position of authority because of 
the respect and trust this earned with his parents. At school 
Dennis successfully drew on his family e:q)erience to create 
roles for himself which allowed him to exercise responsibility 
over other students, in particular by serving throughout high 
school as stage manager for a drama club with over 100 members. 
Playing a ''straight" role was also a key aspect of Dennis* 
adaptation, and since this included being vigilant and in 
control, he would not experiinent with alcohol or drugs. 

Through his indulgence in drugs and his adoption of an antiachieve- 
ment attitude, Tim was able to create an identity and a lifestyle 
that was the opposite of his brother's, and he thus avoi4ed even 
a hint of corpetition or comparison. As Tim described it, ''My 
brother took the straight road and I took the high road," Tim's 
heavy marijuana use also helped him escape from the painful and 
angry feelings he associated with each of his parents, which ^ 
were linked in particular to having witnessed several of his 
father's alcohol- inspired assaults on his mother. As a youngster 
Tim recalled having idealized his father. Now he loathed him 
and saw him as a "disgusting drunk." He also had contempt for 
his mother whom he saw as weak, passive, and pitiful for having 
tolerated his father's abuse. 

Tim's anger at his parents, and particularly his mother, was 
bolstered by what he felt were their inflexible performance 
expectations and his inability to meet them. He remembered that 
even as a little child he was always expected to be perfectly 
well-behaved when his parents had conpany. Later, as an adolescent, 
when he became interested in music and showed ^considerable talent 
in playing the trombone, his parents began pushing him first to 
join the school band and then to comp>ete for a position on the 
county high school marching band. Although he succeeded in 
gaining a position, he dropped ouf after a short time, feeling 
that the once pleasurable activity of playing an instrument had 
be^jn robbed of all enjoyment because of the pressure from his 
parents and the constant need to meet their expectations. It 
was at about this time that Tim began smoking marijuana regularly 
and heavily. 
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Tim's view of himself as unable to meet his parents' expectations 
was linked to his sense of his mother as not buying or preparing 
enough food for him throughout his childhood and not feeding him 
properly up to the present time. The lack of nuturance he 
p>erceived in his relationship with his mother and the connefCtion 
between this and his marijuana use were reflected in a dream 
Tim reported in one of his interviews. It occurred shortly after 
attending a concert given by the rock band Pink Floyd, in which 
the group had used some large puppets as p^t of their performance. 
In the dream, one of the puppets called **Moiher Vloydp was coming 
after him and he was trying to hide from her. They ended up 
having a conversation in which she suggested that he was angry 
because someone else had gotten newspaper publicity instead of 
him. She then made him a cup of tea, which Tim suspected she 
had drugged. The tea was lukewarm and looked disgusting. On ^ 
the bottom of the cup Tim saw marijuana seeds which ^confirmed 
his suspicions that "Mother Floyd" had drugged the tea. 

In discussing the dream Tim immediately associated "Mother Floyd" 
to his mother and the disgusting tea to the food his mother 
cooked which hfe described as inedible and claimed she "just sort 
of slops down even though she knows I'm not going to eat it," 
That his mother might be serving him poisoned tea Tim likened 
to the way "she starts off hassling me right in the beginning 
of the morning," thus '•poisoning" his day, as he had frequently 
heard his father describe his wife's affect on those around her. 
The association of marijuana with poison was also suggested by 
Tirtr's connection of the word "tea" as ^slang for marijuana, and 
his sense of how he was poisoning himself through his frequent 
binges and bumoutsNwhich rendered him unable to think or function. 
Tim admitted that although it often seemed that it was his mother 
who was poisoning him, he realized he was actually poisoning 
himself. As in the dream where the tea- drinking occured in the 
context of anger over newspaper publicity given to another person, 
he recognized that his feelings toward his mother were partially 
rooted in his jealousy of the greater attention and recognition 
she gave to Dennis. 

Despite the considerable differences in their behavior, both 
Tim and Dennis were quite similar in the insecurity, self- 
consciousness, and discomfort each felt in interpersonal rela- 
tionships and particularly in relationships with girls, Dennis 
spoke quite freely of his exaggerated inhibitions about making 
sexual overtures toward the girls he dated and his concern that 
this might lead them to question his masculinity. On one occa- 
sion he became so lipset over his suspicion that two girls were 
talking about him behind his back that he assaulted one of them 
and almost broke her arm. In a later, more serious relationship, 
Dennis talked of worrying constantly that his girlfriend was 
being unfaithful to him and had recurrent dreams of attacking 
another young man for making sexual advances to her. 

Tim was also extremely troubled in his relationships with his 
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/friends, seeing himself as inadequate and physically "deformed." 
His preoccupation with and devaluation of his physical character- 
istics, including ^^s small size, a fully corrected childhood 
lisp, and his hernia surgery as an infant, reflected, a sense 
of himself as damaged and debased. Fte also indicated consid- 
erable confusion and fragmentation in his sexual identity. In 
his early teens he had one hc3mosexual experience involving mutual 
fellatio. Although he had not repeated it, his enjoyment of 
the experience and his recurrent homosexual fajitasies troubled 
him deeply. 

During the period in which he was interviewed^ Tim became briefly 
involved in two sexual relationships with young women. In both 
he exj)erienced intense anxiety about his ability to fierform at 
what he imagined to be acceptable standards, which resulted in 
either impotence or premature ejaculation. 

The sharp behavioral contrast between these two siblings resulted 
from their differing experiences in, and different adaptations to, 
an unhappy family. Probably as a result of the greater maternal 
care and attention he received during infancy, Dennis was able 
to deaf with his subsequent doubts and fears by taking charge 
and being in conmand. Finding a place for himself in the family 
and in school where he could gain respect through exercising 
control and responsibility allowed him to cope relatively well 
with his underlying feelings of insecurity and his fears concern- 
ing other people's caring and loyalty. 

Tijn, on the other hand, was badly damaged by the lack of nurturance 
he experienced in the family. Kis preoccupation with his mother's 
poor cooking, and her concern with his. poor eating, were concrete, 
ongoing reflections of the difficulties between them. His'^^'Mother 
Floyd" dream was a symbolic reflection of his perception of his 
mother as having forced him to poison himself with marijuana as 
a substitute for emotional nourishment. 

The sense of inadequacy he developed' from his early experiences 
left him ill-prepared to conpete with his older, brother , let 
alone to meet his mother's and father's expectations of him. 
Instead, he identified with his father's conflicts and anxieties 
around achievement and retreated into a private "fogged out" 
world. 

Mrs. H's confused picture of Tim's early life, her need to insist 
he was her favorite despite the lack of evidence to support this, 
suggested how troubled she was by, and how much she wanted,, to deny, 
what actiially happened. 

Both Mr. <'ind Mrs. M insisted that Tim was smarter tharl Dennis 
and that Tim received less from them in the way of attention and 
involvement only because, in'contrast to Dennis, he asked for 
little. Persuiiding themselves that Tim had greater intellectual 
endowment than Dennis fthe psychological tests confirmed that 



they were wrong in this assessment) permitted them to feel justi 
f ied in their expectations of him and to blame him for failing 
to live up to them. In the same vein, s^ing him as having 
asked for little permitted them to avoid having to see that 
his bitterness and discouragement at having received so little 
from Ihem had led him tq^-stop asking for anything. 



Dave M.was only 17 but for the past two years much or most of 
his life had revolved around buying, selling, growing, and 
^ smoking marijuana. A tall, handsome young man with a pallid 
conplexion and curly, uncombed, shoulder-length hair, he was 
invariably dressed in torn, dirty jeans and T-shirt. Dave*s 
appearance was almost as irritating to his parents as wa^ his 
constant use of marijuana.. They also quarrelled with him over 
his not going to school, his use and abuse of the family car, . 
and his demands for money. He would say he needed money for the 
car for one purpose (for example, looking for a job or going 
to a school function) but would use the money to buy pot and the 
car to drive around with his friends while high. 

Dave had had violent fights with his family, particularly with 
his mother. In addition to destroying things in the house, he 
was verbally abusive to his mother and had hit her on occasion. 
The police had been called twice by his mother during their 
fights and once by Dave when he feared he would hurt her (in 
fact he had not). He was never abusive nor destructive 'When 
stoned, 

Fred, Dave's 15-year-old brother, was tall and nice-looking with 
long, light blond hair. Mc was somewhat similar in appearance 
to Dave, although not as handsome. His hair was not as long 
or curly^ and he had a more alert expression, appx?aring less 
detached and removed than Dave. Fred had been in no difficulties 
with his family or his school. Ik; had a close , relationship 
with his mother but a strained relationship with his father, 
who sav/ Fred as coming between his wife and himself. Although 
Fred had done well in school, he was tense about his achievement 
and fx^rformancc there. He was motivated not by any particular 
educational interest, but by the desire to be rich and the 
belief that education was necessary to reach that goal. 

r 

Fred saw Dave as inpossibly tense and irritable when he was not 
smoking marijuana. He was not close to Dave; at times he thought 
h^ hated him and felt, like his mother, that it would be better 
if Dave were out of the house. \ic saw his parents, and his 
father in particular, as inconsistent in their treatment of Dave 
and as letting him have h]s way to avoid a fight. He saw his ' 
father as silly and childish in his need to be alone with his 
mother. We empathized with his mother and believed she was right 
about most disagreements that oecufrod in the family. \\c dealt 
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with his^ parents differently than did Dave. Although he was kjpen 
with them about most things, he did not tell them of his occasional 
use of marijuana. He said his parents were not hard on him 
because he was helpful around the house. 

The M's were a middle class, suburban, Jewish family. Mr. M's: 
work as a salesman for an electronics firm twk him away from ■ 
home several days a week. Mrs. M was cortcemcd and ambitious i 
about her carter as a social worker and had recently been made ; 
^ supervisor. 

Mrs. M, an attractive, well-dressed woman in her mid-forties, 
had an intense, nervous quality, and talked almost coit5)u lively. 
She saw Dave as always doing things to annoy or irritate her. 
She dreaded coming home from the agency where she worked; she 
hoped Dave wouW not be home when she got there. - She said 
she hated him and that he made her feel miserable, but that 
unlike her husband, she was no longer guilty about anything j 
concerning Dave. She saw het husband as resenting the children 
for taking too much of her time. She described herself and Fredl 
as talkers, while saying that Dave and her husband were usually j 
silent. ^ j > 

1 

In the detached, intellectual, yet tense way that was character- 
istic of her, Mrs. M was objective about her contribution to 
Dave's difficulties from his earliest years. Dave had been a 
special baby. The M's had wanted a boy and he was born on 
New Year's Day. Ite was handsome, friendly, bright, and respoji- 
^ sible, much more so than f-rcd who as a small child was fat, j 
clunsy, and not as smart, Dave was inventive in his play and I 
used his toys in imaginative ways. Mrs. M recalled friction 
between them since she wished him to do things in the prescribed 
way. Me was proud of his accomplishments. At the age of four 
he made his own bed, but she reacted critically because he had 
not miidc it as she liked it to be made. Somewhere between the 
ages of 5 and 12, he became detached and was no longer excited 
by his triumphs nor bothered, by his failures. His view of his 
mother's behavior and its* effect on him were sugges^d by 
recurrent drc;ims in his childhood of the wicked witchNfrom the 
Wizard of Oz. \ 

Mrs. M believed she was like her father was with his (iffildrcn 
in the way she never gave Dave a chance to talk. Now Dave 
retaliated by expressing an opinion and saying he did not wish 
to hear what she thought. If Mrs, M was like her father, a 
strong, domineering person whcm she clearly admired more than 
she did her husb.ind, she was like her mother in having a favorite 
child. She had always felt that she was given less and that more 
was (^xp<^ctcd from her by her mother in comparison to her younger 
sister who was the mother's favorite. 

Mr. M, a tall, stocky, nice looking, well dres.sed m<'in of ^17, 
spoke with feeling, at times laughing and at tijftcs sorrowful. 
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He felt he had failed as a father. He was uninvolved with the 
children in a way that reminded him of his own father's l^k of 
involvement with him and with his sister.^ Mr, M was inpatient 
and irritable with both his children. He. saw Dave as someone 
who could not accept a "no" answer and he alternately felt fury 
atrid pity toward him. Mr. M complained that his wife topk Fred's 
side in any arguments he had with Fred; he felt ^e and Fred got 
along better when they were alone. 

Early in their marriage. Mr, M had problems with his wife^'s 
'father, whom he perceived, as attenuating to dominate their lives. 
When the children were young, the family moved to California, 
where Mr. M had been given a managerial position. He was happy 
there but when Dave was 1^2 and Fred 10 the fjEonily came back 
"«ast because Mrs. M was so discontented at being away from her 
parents. ^ 

Marriage deflated him because his wife made her father, and 
later Fred, more inportant than him. He believed he played 
"second fiddle" to Fred in the same Way he had to his older 
sister who was, the apple of his mother's eye. His mother domi- 
nated and overprotected him, leaving him with "hangups" about 
his children's cleanliness and eating habits. He identified 
with the hero in the novel Portnoy ' s Complaint . He described 
himself as fat and clumsy v^ile growing -i^ until he lost weight 
» in the service. His service experience was one of the few per- 
iods in his life when he felt important. ^ . 

The M's presented Dave as the source of the^ir frustrations. As 
the interviews went on, however, it was clear that difficulties 
in their marriage were masked by their mutual concern over Dave. 
Each at this point had gravitated toward a life with minimal 
emotional involvement with the other. Since being made a 
supervisory social worker, Mrs^ M hade become absorbed in her 
career, acknowledging she might be using it to withdraw fron 
her husband. Mr. M was removed from his wife and enjoyed the 
travel on his job that took him away from home. He had .fantasies 
that Dave and Fred would end up as derelicts, vtfiich related to his 
own fantasies of winding up as' an emotional derelict. 

Mr. M identified with and cared for Dave and defended him when 
he felt his wife was unfair to him. Dave was relatively indif- 
ferent to his father's solicitousness, except insofar as he could 
take advantage of it. He said he had few ^recollections of his 
father when he was little. He described as pleasant an early 
memoiy in which he did something that irritated his father who 
ttied to hit him but struck the wall instead v\^en Dave ducked. 
This recollection suggested an early pleasure in being provocative, 
perhaps as a way of getting attention that was otherwise unavailable 
to him. \ / ' * 

Davejs provocativeness had a long History, iip had learned to " 
drive by himself at 13 by sneaking out and practicing with the 
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car after the family was' asleep. By, the tijtie he was discovered 
he already knew how to drive. Fights with his parents over his^ 
use of the car, however, had become constant. - Dave would say 
he was using it to go to school and would use it to go away 
for the day. His mother would then deny him use of it for weeks 
or months. Or she would take away, his right to use the car 
bi^cause hjB annoyed" her in some other way. Mrs. M was generally 
inconsistent in her treatment of Dave and provocative in the 
arbitrary ways she would punish him. The provocations and 
retaliations between them went back and forth repeatedly. 
f * ' ' 

Over the past year marijuana had been part of their struggle. 
Dave attempted to grow marijuana, plants secretly in the base- ^ 
lament of his house. After his mother discovered them and he 
agreed to throw them out, he tried to hide them elsewhere in 
the house. During the period where they' were arguing over the 
plants, he used money that shei»had given him to attend a school 
party to buy marijuana instead. 

Dave's school behavior paralleled his life at home. He was 
bright and did well in school until high school. At this point 
the authority of the teachers and the demands of school both 
became intolerable in ways that he connected with the diffi- . 
culties he had with his parents. At the end of his junior 
year he dropped out of school and some months later he moved 
out of the house. . ^ 

Dave's friends were primarily the young men from whom he bought, 
to whom he sold, and with whom he smoked marijiiana. He had onp 
brief homosexual relationship with a teacher in high school and 
although mpkt of his sexual desires and fantasies were about 
women he said he was at times attracted to young men his own 
'age. He had had casual sexual rel^.tionships with women but 
his only sustained relationship with a woman was with someone 
he was not sexually involved with and who was herself involved 
with someone else. 

Although Dave, like most of the young drag abusers, claimed he 
wished to be out of school and working so he would have money, 
in practice he found it difficult to sustain interest even in 
jobs that attracted him. After quitting school, Dave worked 
when \e had to as a cab driver, a job he said he liked because 
he could do it while stoned and could .quit when he felt like it. 

His attitude toward marijuana varied. At times. he said, he wanted 
it, enjoyed it, and had^no conflict about its use. At other 
tijnes he said l^e was wasting away, his life being stoned. He 
said marijuana took away his ambition and drive and made him 
unable to express himself. He felt^he heeded marijuana, 
^owever, to relax and particularly to sleep. 

Dave justified doing nothing with his life because ^of his ^dooms- 
day, predictions that either^ pollution or war would cause the , end 



of everything. At the same tijne, he felt destined for some 
special fate. He used all sorts of c&incidences as evidence 
of this: he would meet a person he was thinking of or someone 
he was about to call woul'd call him. Although he felt that he 
was nothing in his family, he felt quite special in his idea 
of his unique telepathic powers. In one incident he was trying 
to buy a pen in a small town to change the date on his birth 
certificate so that he could get into a bar. He was approached 
by several people who asked if he had di'scovered Jesus, fhat is, 
been '*rebom.'* He saw the episode as illustrative of the special 
meaning that surrounded his life, 

Dave was hurt at feeling excluded from the family and by his 
awareness that his mother had wanted him out of the house. When 
he did move out he remained troubled by his mother's continuing 
distaste and contempt for him. He became teary-eyed when he 
said he . did not know or^ care if his mother favored Fred. 

Fred^ like his mother and father, believed that the tension in 
the family eased once Dave moved out. Fred had not only avoided 
patterning himself after Dave but had a negative identif icatioji 
with him. His observation of the disastrous consequences of 
Dave's invblvement with marijuana, ^particularly how it contri- 
buted to destroying Dave's relationship with their mother, had 
played a role in his general distaste for drugs; only on rare 
occasions would he smoke a marijuana cigarette. 

Without Dave to deal with, Fred became aware that his biggest 
weakness was that he was talked into things too readily, putting 
other people's interests ahead of his own. He wanted to be liked 
and to please people and felt guilty if he did not succeed in 
doing this. These features of his personality were in striking 
contrast to Dav.e, who always put his own needs first and who had 
a temper tantrum if he did not get his own way. At the same 
time, Fred had de^-loped those traits that permitted him to 
get along with a difficult, rigid, inconsistent mother. ^ 

-In the cast^of the M's, their hopes and expectations seemed 
to have focused on Dave. Mrs. M's rigidity with regard to 
Dave contributed to his disappointing her and to his sense 
that it was futife to try to please her. Fred benefitted ^ 
from not having been the original favorite and from the lower 
expectations that went with his position. 

Neither of Dave's parents wanted the kind of tense family tie 
that was created by fheir involvement with Dave's problems. 
They argued constantly over Dave with Fred siding with his 
mother in opposing any leniency shown by the father. The 
M's relationship as a family clearly improved when Dave left 
home. Dave'$ situation, iT anything, worsened. He was depressed, 
was smoking heavily, taking LSD occasionally, and foci^iijg his 
life'around buying, selling, and smoking marijuana. 
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Dave was never interested in therapy jtut during this period he 
would call to come in. when he was particularly disturbed. One 
time a "bad acid trip" led him to do so. While in line at a 
Grateful Dead Concert, he thought that he heard a voice say 
"take a step backward** and that turned out to be the title of 
one of their songs. He also related the word "depression" in 
another song to himself. The spotlight seemed to be on him, 
people seerned to be looking at him, and he felt intensely out 
of control. At this point in Dave's life it indeed appeared < 
that he had taken a step backwards. 

When seen two years after this incident, Dave still needed and 
wanted approval from his mother. Although he e3q)ressed only 
pain and anger in talking of her, his n^ed for her remained 
great. He became tearful when discussing his sense of her not 
wanting him to be part of the family. In her interviews, Mrs. 
M was direct and unemotional in saying she preferred to have 
as .little to do with Dave as possible. 

Marijuana was no longer an issue bettp/een Dave and his mother 
since he did not smoke it on his infrequent visits home. But 
the drug seemed to have become a fixed and essential part of 
DaVe's life. Marijuana served to sustain his grandiose fantasies 
to ease the pain and hurt he felt with his family, and to curb 
the rage he felt toward life because of his frustration. 



Eddie, a six-foot tall, gangly- looking 14 -year-old, came to most 
of his sessions dressed in blvie jeans, T-shirt, boots, sunglasses 
an4 3:,^andana around his head. He was often sullen and uncoimiun- 
icative; at other times he was engaging and humorous and appeared 
to enjoy the interviews. On one occasion he came to a session^ 
with a girl's initials crudely carved into his forearm. This r 
was consistent with other behavior he often exhibited during 
the interviews, such as scratching and digging at his skin with 
a paper clip and burning holes into his jeans with a cigarettd 
lifter . 

Eddie had been drinking alcohol since he was 10 years old and 
smoking marijuana sinte the age of J2. ^ His usual pattern was 
to smoke marijuana in the morning before school and to continue 
smoking throughout the day and evening. Both during the day 
and at n\^ht he also drank beer and sometimes hard liquor. 
When angry or upset, especially at his parents, he often smoked 
and drank himself into a stupor. Once his parents had to carry 
him into the house after he passed iout in the parking lot of 
their apartment building. 

Eddie was referred to the study by a juvenile probation officer 
who met Eddie after his parents had filed a court petition in an 
attempt to curtail viiat they perceived as Eddie's uncontrollable 
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behavior. Eddie was in constant trouble at school for truancy, 
stealing, fighting, coming to class high on marijuana, being 
verbally abusive and physically threatening to both teachers 
and administrators, and refusing to participate in classroom 
activities, to take tests » or to hand in hc3mework assignments. 
When he was first seen, he was failing most of his courses and 
had already been suspended several times from school. 

During the course of his interviews, the court removed Eddie 
from his home and placed him \n a juvenile detection center and 
later in a series of group homes for disturbed youngsters". After 
running away from all these facilities, Eddie was sent to a , 
residential treatment center for an eighteen-month geriod. 

ft -"'a 

Eddie^s 16-year-old sister, Deborah, was a bright, attractive, 
and popular young woman who had maintained a straight ''A" average^ 
throughout school. Although she was clearly aware o£ a wide - 
range of family problems, most of which she attributed to Eddie,, 
she put considerable distance between herself and her Tamijly ' 
through her intense involvement in schoolwork and her numerous 
extracurricular activities. " - 

Deborah had a steady relationship with a young man with whom she 
spent a great deal of time. She saw herself as preparing for a " 
professional career and, like her boyfriend and roost of her other 
friencfs, she planned to go to college immediately after- high ' < 
school. Over a period of several years she had developq;d a ^ 
particularly close relationship with. her maternal aunt, who 
livfed next door, and spKjnt several afternoons or evenitigs each ^ - 
week at her aunt's house. ^ 

While saying that she loved Eddie because he was her brother, 
Deborah was intensely angry at him for "messing everything up" 
in the family. She resented her parents' preoccupation with 
Eddie's problems and felt they had paid more attention to his 
failing grades than to her A's. She saw his heavy use of 
marijuana and alcohol as another of the "stupid things" he was 
always doing because he. did not care about everything. While 
explaining her reluctance to become involved with drugs in terms 
of her concern that this would adversely affect her futuxe, 
she described Eddie as feeling he had no future and therefore 
had nothing to lose. 

Mr. and Mrs. J, an attractive -looking couple im their early 40' s, 
lived in a Lower middle and working class neighborhood. The J's, 
who came from an Irish Catholic, working class background, both 
held nonprofessional positions. Unlike her husband v\^o felt he 
was a failure because he was a mechanic, Mrs. J was proud of 
her work during the past; few years in a responsible and skilled 
clerical position in a business firm. The J's had begun dating 
while in high school and shortly after graduating, Mrs. J had 
become pregnant with Deborah. Rather than having an abortion, 
they told their parents and got married. Mrs. J's parents did 
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not consider Mr. J a suitable husband for their daughter, however. 
Although Mrs. J said she was aware that Mr. J'drank quite heavily, 
she had not worried about this since it did not seem to cause any 
problems. She recalled that while they were dating they got along 
well and never had any fights 5r arguments. 

She felt th^ir relationship had changed rather quickly for the 
worse after they were married and had continued to deteriorate 
during the period in which Deborah, Eddie, and a third dhild, 
Jenna, were bom. Mrs. J remembered her husband as going out 
drinking frequently at night y/ith his friends and never taking 
any re^ponsi^^ility for the care of the children. She was resentful 
about being stuck at home but rarely shared her feelings with Mr. 
J or communicated her concern. 

Mrs. J related her inability to share her frustration and anger 
directly with her husband to a lifelong problem in expressing 
her feelings that she attributed to her upbringing. She recalled 
how her mother could not tolerate expressions of anger and would 
force her to go to her joora if she started to get mad. There, 
alone and in absolute frustration, she would have temper tantrums. 
While feeling helpless to change the Situation, Mrs. J recognized 
how much her emotional inhibition had affected hpr relationship 
with her husband. 

For the last ten y^ars, the J's marriage had been a battleground 
tor recurrent fights over money, Mrs. J'S relationship with her 
family, and Mr. J's jealousy over what he felt was his wife's 
attentiveness to the children's needs rather than his own. Th^^o**^ 
problems were further complicated by Mrs. J's frequent hospital- 
izations for a variety of medical problems, including a severe 
back ailment. Mrs. J described these separatiohs as resulting 
in further emotional distance from her husband. 

She described Mr. J as drinking more and more in recent years, 
and becoming increasingly critical of her, constantly telling her 
that she was clumsy, nagging, stupid, and sba^jially unresponsive. 
Since she had gone back to work his criticism had become more 
intense and included threats to leave. 

Any pleasurable experiences which Mrs. J spoke about in her 
interviews had almost exclusively to do with Deborah. She 
described her oldest daughter as a remarkably gifted child who, 
when she was only two years old, was able to speak well and 
figure out little puzzles. Mrs. J was so pleased with Deborah's 
precocious behavior that she read a great deal to her and gave 
her more difficult puzzles to increase her abilities. When 
Deborah was in kindergarten, she was able to write little poems 
which delighted Mrs. J. 

In contrast, Ntrs. J remembered f-ddie as very slow in developing 
and learning. She described him as having difficulties making 
friends and frequently complaining, as a very young child, that 



other children were ignoring him. She recounted how as a youngster 
Eddie often made up stories about imaginary ejqploits in an effort 
to impress people and gain friends. He' used to brag, for example, 
about make-believe criminal activities and about the police caning 
to his house to handcuff and arrest him. 

Mrs. J noted that as a child Eddie became very upset if he 
suspected he was being ^'crossed.** He would become quite angry, 
for instance, if he did not receive a particular Christmas 
present he had expected. 

Mrs. J described her relationship with Eddie in overwhelmingly 
guilt-ridden tenns. She felt guilty about not having paid enough 
attention to him, especially when he was younger and she was in 
and out of the hospital. She blamed herself for his academic 
problems because she was not more involved in helping him with 
his early school difficulties. She was particularly troubled 
that she had not followed the recommendations for counseling 
and special, educational instruction which came from an early 
diagnostic evaluation indicating that Eddie had a learning 
disorder, a slight hearing impairment, and emotional problems. 
She felt that had she '*stuck up** for Eddie more when he was 
criticized by his father, he would not have had lost so much 
of his self-confidence. Finally, Mrs. J felt she neglected 
E-ddie and left him too much on his own by going to work when 
he was 12. 

Mrs. J also felt that her marital difficulties were particularly 
injurious to Eddie. She said that Mr. J had always accused her 
of creating unnecessary financial pressures by taking Eddie to' 
the hospital every time he btinped or scratched himself. As 
a result, once when Ikldic hurt his finger she did not take him 
^to a doctor, allowing the injury to heal by itself. She regretted 
that liddic now has a permanently crooked finger. 

Yho painful guilt Mrs. J felt around ^uch incidents prevented 
her from disciplining fiddie or helping him learn appropriate 
social behavior. Mr. J on the other hand, felt his wife^s 
**lcniency" with Eddie made it necessary for him to assume the 
entire burden of Eddie*s discipline, and he was resentful about 
being forced to assiinc this role, 

Mr. J*s resentment toward his wife was deeply rooted, going 
back to the circunstances surrounding their marriage. He saw 
her as having been unwilling to stand up to her parents, who 
opposed her ntarrying him on the grounds that he was a mechanic 
rather than the doctor or lawyer they had wanted for their 
daughter. He had wanted to elope while they were still" in 
school, and interpreted her refusal to go along as an indication 
that she put her parents* desires above his. 

Throughout t)yc marriage, Mr. .J had resented the fact that he was 
"forced*' to attend Sunday dinners at his wife*s parents* home 





vrtiere he felt he was treated like hired help. He also felt Mrs. 
J had pressured him into staying with his mechanic's job, which 
he felt demeaned him, instead of starting his own automobile 
parts shop as he had wanted. In addition, Mr. J was bitter 
over the fact that, although Jtie had always provided materially 
for his family, no one appreciated his sacrifices. He described 
himself as the "pack mule" of the family who worked himself ''silly" 
at a job he hiated for a 'Ijunch of ingrates," 

During the initial interviews, Mr, J spoke of Eddie with barely * 
controlled rage. He insisted that he had always treated Eddie 
and Deborah exactly alike, allowing each considerable latitude 
concerning such things as hours and the friends they kept. The 
fact that Deborah was highly responsible in these areas while 
Eddie constantly abused his freedom by cominj; hdme drunk and 
stoned at all hours of the night proved to Mr, J that Edldie simply 
brought his problems on himself, Mr, J's anger at his son made 
him fly off the handle at the slightest provocation ^and in recent 
years he was given to violent verbal and physical outbursts about 
Eddie's behavior. Although acknowledging that he had always 
felt uncomfortable around Eddie and had spent almost no time 
playing with him or teaching him things during his childhood, 
Mr. J continually blamed Eddie, rather than himself, for all 
of Eddie's problems, , 

During the course of the interviews, Mr, and Mrs, J separated 
for a period which coincided roughly with Eddie's stay at the 
residential treatment center. During their separation Mr. J 
joined Alcoholics Anonymous in order to get help for his drinking 
problem which he recognized had worsened considerably over the 
years. As a result of his experiences in AA, he began to view 
his role in the family with greater honesty. 

Most significantly, Mr. J came to see that underlying his behavior 
toward both his wife and Eddie was a deep sense of his own inade- 
quacy. He realized that he had used them as 'Whipping posts" 
because of his own frustration and disappointment over what he 
had failed to achieve in life. Whereas Deborah's academic and 
social success made Mr. J feel more adequate about himself, he 
began to recognize that he had for many years "shut out" Eddie 
because so many of his problems his learning difficulties, 
his lack of friends, his insecurity and sense of inferiority 
reminded Mr, J of his own shortcomings. He likened his rela- 
tionship with- Eddie to that he had had with his own father, 
and saw Fvddie's recent behavior as a reflection of hi.s own deeply 
troubled adolescence, which had included a stay at the very 
same juvenile institution to which Eddie had been sent. 

Hddie'.s version of his childhood and his place within the family 
was consistent with his parents' picture of him. He suspected 
for a long time before his father came to see it that Mr. J's 
continual criticism of him was a reflection of ^If-dissatis- 
faction. His awareness did not ease the pain of his numerous 
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rnemories of his father belittling him in front of other people, 
calling him stupid and dumb, or insisting that Eddie could do 
something and then, when he failed, lashing? out at his incanpetence. 

Eddie was considerably less in touch with his feelings toward 
his mother, although his descriptions of several incidents during 
his childhood indicated an intense fear of her abandoning him, 
Ite rocallcd, for instance, that his father had frequently beaten 
him when his mother was in the hospital, and attributed this to 
what he imagined was his father's worry that his wife would die. 
One of his clearest childhood memories was of his mother taking 
him and his sisters for a drive in the car, following a parti- 
cularly upsetting fight she had had with Eddie's father. Ite 
remembered being terrified that she was going to get back at 
his father by dropping off the children in a deserted, isolated 
spot in the country. Eddie was frequently preoccupied with 
fantasies of suffocating, drowning, or starving, and having no 
one come to his aid. 



The pain and anguish he felt at not having been given to by his 
parents was mc^st often concealed behind an angry, belligerent, 
and defensively independent stance, Ite put considerable effort 
into presenting himself as a "tough guy" who would beat up anyone 
who tried to push him around, and took pains to distinguish himself 
from what ho refcrrc^J to as "goody-goody wimps," "fairies," or 
"faggots." 

His Jingor at his family came through in his frequent references 
to the things they did not do for him or give him and he harbored 
deep- seated grudges around the C^iristmas or birthday presents his 
mother had failed to provide, Eddie xicalt with his anger toward 
his parents by spending most of his time avoiding there, staying 
out late iind getting stoned in order to calm down, vSince he 
was 12, laddie said, he had felt life was pointless and not worth 
living. Although he admitted to having frequent thoughts of 
suicide, dating back to the time he was in kindergarten, most 
of the time* he reacted to the mean ingles sness of his life by 
^letting drunk ;ind high and "partying," 

'Hie link k^tween liddie's anger at his Himily, his emotional 
isolation from them^ and his own self -destructivenes.s was 
reflected in a drc;un he described. Me approached his apartment 
building, saw tliat it had boon totally destroyed, and discovered 
that his entire family had been killed. A stranger came up to 
him ami told him the United States was at war with f^ssia and 
that the Russians had just dropped a nuclear bomb. Refusing the 
stranger's advice to take cover, he threw himself into the fight 
with the Russians, feeling that one way or another he too was 
going to be ki 1 led . 

*Ihe only ernotion l:ddie related to the dream was surprise about 
the nuclear war. lie claimed to feel no sorrow or remorse about 
the death of the mcmbc^rs of his family. He linked this dream 
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to a fantasy he often had of escaping from the /residential 
treatnient ^renter, going home, shooting everyon^ in his family, 
and then dying himself in a gun battle vdth police. 

The relation between Eddie's heavy use of marijuana and his 
angry separation from his family was vividly portrayed in another 
dream. Wte was leaving a party at which he ha/d gotten very high 
on marijuana. AsJ}P got into the car and began to drive off 
he noticed his mother and grandmother in therback seat. He 
suddenly lost control of the xar and it smashed into a telephone 
pole, injuring Eddie and killing the passengers, 

Eddie had this dream -in the course of making several attempts 
to persuade his mother to help him gain ary early release ^om 
the residential treatment center. During /the interview in 
which he reported the dream, he indicated that if his mother 
did not get him out early, it -would be a/messuage that she did 
not want hira. Tie said that he had already gotten the same 
message from his father and now was waiting to see where" his 
mother stood. 

Talking about the dream, Eddie related his mother's death in 
the car accident, vrfiich resulted from his being high, *to his 
feeling that he was, in effect, kilUng her through the worry 
caused by his marijuana smoking. He appeared conflicted about 
this insight, alternating between self-righteous anger at his 
mother for not coming through for ^im and concern over his 
destructive behavior. 

Of all Ikidie's family relationsl/ips, he appeared to be least 
conflicted with Deborah, A'ltholigh indicating considerable 
emotional distance from her, Eddie frequently spoke of Deborah 
in a highly idealized manner /reflecting his parents' view of 
her AS the pride of the family. In one of Eddie's fantasies 
of the future he is a bun, looking to his highly successful 
older sister for assistano^. Since Eddie spent most of his 
tijnc with older youths, jciining them in drinking and smoking 
marijuana, he and Deborah occasionally interacted within the 
5ame circle of acquaintjinces. The gulf between their behavior 
and values, however, paralleled the contrast in Eddie's fantasy 
, of the bun being rescued by the successful professional woman. 
Although at times Deborah expressed concern for Eddie, for the 
most part she was distant tcward him. 

Although Deborah/s behavior appeared to be that of a model child, 
she indicated in her interviews that behind her successful* pop- 
ular outward -^ippearance she was deeply troubled. She complained 
of rocurrent bouts of depression, most commonly set off by fights 
between Eddie and her parents, and spojce of beraning very upset 
whenever anyone raised a voice to her because oT all the yelling 
that had gone on within her family. Mrs. J confirmed Deborah's 
fears in this regard, noting that Deborah had been unable to 
get a part- time job because she was frightened that someone 
would yell at her. 
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When depressed or vqpset,, Deborah typically turned to her aunt, 
or threw herself even more into her studies, s^^ool activities, 
and her relationships with frfends. At one point during her 
interviews, Deborah had a serious fight with her boyfriend 
which resulted in a temporary brealaqp. Without this relatian$hip^ 
she experienced her family's problems more intensely and for 
a brief time, experimented with alcohol and marijuana. During* 
this period she also had fantasies of killing; herself and 
imagined how hurt and guilty her boyfriend would be about her 
death. She quickly decided that her continued use of drugs 
would have serious negative consequences in terms of the things 
she wanted for herself, discontinued this behavior, and shortly 
thereafter reunited with her boyfriend. 

The sharp difference between Deborah's and Eddie's attitudes 
toward marijuana wks in large measure a function of the differ- 
ence between them in their views of their futures. Deborah's 
place in the family had allowed her from a very early age to 
develop a sense of herself as competent and valued and to see 
in herself a potential for financial and social success. 
Although her mother's strong identification with her had many 
positive features, it also resulted in Deborah's developing 
many of her mother's fears and inhibitions. In additioti, her 
father's drinking^ and the ongoing struggles between her parents 
had had disruptive and troubling consequences. Her thoudits 
of suicide in response to loss indicated problems with attach- 
ment that appeared to go back to the rather tenuous security she 
experienced in the family. Debor^, however, had learned to 
cope with these problems by concentrating on activities and 
relationships which brought her respect and gratification, 
and her conflicts appeared to have been contained within an 
overall successful adaptation built on high achievement 
aspirations. 

Mr. and Mrs. J's limitations, which Deborah experienced, were 
considerably heightened for Eddie due to his father's negative 
identification with him and subsequent retreat, and his mother's 
total inability to provide the nurturance, support, and under- 
standing which Eddie needed. The motivation which Deborah 
provided for her mother's continued investment in her was 
lacking altogether with Eddie. Instead of pleasure and pride, 
Ixidic's behavior had always evoked disappointment in his mother, 
causing her, as well as her husband, to withdraw from Fxidie as 
a way of avoiding further pain. Much of Mrs. J's disappointment 
with {xidie appeared to be a reflection of her feelings toward her 
husband whose behavior and personality paralleled Eddie's in 
so many way.s. 



Bobby C3 

« 

"Biimt (Hit Fk)bby," a nickname given this yourg man by his class- 
mates because of his heavy lise of marijuana, was 16 when he was 



first seen. He was thin with a sallow complexion, and long 
hair. He hated his appearance because of his hair, which he ^ 
regarded as ''kinky and gross,*' but by keeping it dofwn to his 
shoulders he maximized its effect. He listed "great hair," 
dlong with money and happiness, as the three things he would 
wish for. He had been smoking marijuana for three years, 
heavily for the last two. \\c frequently came home stoned, 
which his older sister was aware of but which his parents manaped 
not to notice. 

Their concerns with him centered on his school difficulties, diffi- 
culties he had had from the earliest grades and which had inten- 
sified in recent years. He and his family also fought over his 
sloppy appearance, his messy room, and his failure to carry out 
his share of the responsibilities at home. He handled the friction 
by staying out at night and occasionally running away from home, 
fte also saw his use of marijuana as helping him to deal with the 
tensions at home and said he smoked it less when he was away, 

Bobby's sister Diane, two years older than he, was an attractive 
young woinan who usually dressed in blue denims. vShe had long 
red hair which she disliked and described as frizzy. She spoke 
of her resentment of Bobby, saying it was probably iirmature of 
her but she felt her parents favored 'him and catered to him. 
He was not expected to take his share of the responsibilities 
In the house. She said her parents treated Bobby as if he were 
a "timc^ bomb" ready to explode and sonetimcs he did. She made 
clear, as did Bobby, that she and Bobby got along well when 
their parents were not around. 

Diane wcis friends with jind confided in her motlx^r. She wanted 
to please both her parents and was conscious of having disappointed 
them when she fell behind in her school work and did not ^radioate 
from high school with her class. She finished a term late and was 
working while waiting to start college. 

She said of her father that he tended to contradict her and was 
critical of what she said onJ how she looked. He was similarly 
critical ,^.D[,ine felt, wi tb-fio+)by and with their 10- year-old 
sister, Siis^in. She felt/he loved them but preferred to be 
alone with her mother. 7 

The (J's were a middle class f.unily living in the suburbs. Mr. 
(J, although traincti as an accoiintant, worked for the fire depart- 
ment, fie interuled to ^;o into busine^-.s as .in accountant after > 
he had comph^ted enough time with the fire department to be 
eligible for a pension. His wife had not worked until the past 
few years when she took a job in a nursery school, Mr. B was 
.Jewish iind his wife* was Oatholic. 



1 though Mr. and Mrs. (I ^ot along reasonably well, this wa.s not 



tNrue early in tIum r marriage, particularly in the period after 
HOl^tn-'s birth. Mr. i\ had agreed to \vivc the children raised 
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in the Catholic Church, but when Bobby was bom Mr. C changed 
his mind. The dispute became so serious that Mrs. C retumdd 
to live with her mother and was there for two years before 
reconciling with her husband. They agreed that the child 
would be raised as a Catholic, but his n^me w^s changed from 
Christopher to Bobby. 

Mr. G said he had always loved his wife, pointing out that he 
never drank after work with other firemen and did not fool 
around with other women. H6 did not enjoy being with his 
children, saw them as too demanding, and was pleased when they 
weV out of the house. [\e felt ashamed that he did not feel 
closer to them. He described himself as angry, irritable, and 
upset when the family was together. 

Mr. C complained that Bobby was dirty, messy, and poorly groomed; 
that he borrowed his tools and never returned them; and that he 
ate conpulsively, raiding the refrigerator and leaving nothing 
for anyone else. He saw nothing good about Bobby, expressed a 
good deal of anger and contenpt for him, and tried to avoid 
talking to him because he felt he would only be critical. 
Despite this, he said he felt closer to Bobby than to his 
daughters, at times enjoyed his company, and would miss him' if 
he left home. 

Mr. G. was irritable with the whole family because they were not 
frugal. He did not likg^the children's taking long showers and 
frequently checked thtfJr rooms tcf*Tnake^ sure they had turned the 
thermostats down. He said his wife often told him he was too 
hard on everyone and too irritable. 

Mr. G's attitudes toward his children were shaped by his own 
childhood. His father had been a salesman, was away from home 
a lot, and was not interested in his children. Mr. G saw him 
as a bore who said negative and depressing things. His mother 
had worked as a bookkeeper when he was d child and he was cared 
for by an older woman vA\o was mean to him and beat him all the 
time, fte begged his mother not to leave him with this woman, 
but she did not Ixjlieve what he said about her. We said his 
mother was a good person, but that he did not like to bo 
around her because she talked compulsively and made him 
nervous, flis parents also fought with each other all the time. 

f)espite his upbringing, Mr. C had been ambitious as a youngster. 
Ijivlike fk>bhy, he said, he had always worked from the time he was 
n, either selling papers or doing odd jobs. Ik; was also an 
excellent athlete on a state championship basketball team. 
Me difjappointed his family, however, by not becoming a doctor 
or lawyer and by rmirrying someone who was not Jewish. 
it 

When he mt^t his wife he hid his being Jewish for several years 
iKH'ause he feared she^would reject him. (le said her father 
s<vmed to be "a Nazi t^e'* ir* looks and manner. He had not 



wished to marry when they did, but his wife was pregnant with 
their first daughter. He was bitter that he had to go through 
a Catholic religious ceremony and had to agree to have his 
children raised as Catholics. He was particularly bitter 
towards his mother-in-law because of the two years his wife had 
lived with her after Bobby was bom. 

Mrs. G saw Bobby as a difficult, cranky, demanding child in 
contrast to his Older and ycxinger sisters., She thought her 
tension and depression due to her separation flrom her husband 
when Bobby was ^Infant may have contributed to his behavior 
and to her perception of him. When he was £i year old she had 
to tie a rope ^ound him and tie him to a tree when they went 
to the park because he always ran around and got into trouble. 
All her children were toilet trained by the age of two, but 
Bobby had wet his bed frequently until he was 10. 

Mrs. G spoke of Bobby as not doing his chores around the house 
and of '^buttering" her up so she W0uld do them for him. She 
said she was sympathetic and wanted to believe his stories and 
excuses, but that her daughters were resentfuT that Bobby got 
away with so much. Yet she w^rs aware that her annoyance with 
his school performance was p^sponsib}^ for Bobby's feeling that 
he could not live at home./ She fought with Bobby because he 
would not takp a shower, ^et a*haircut, or clean his room. ' 
She also objected to his dressing in torn clothes and to his 
not going to school, but unlike her husband, she expressed some 
sympathy and compassion for him.' 

Mrs". G said she iQfVed her husband, but described him as a little 
babyish and pos^ssive in his attitude toward her relationship 
with her parents and with the children. She was aware of Mr. 
G's resentment over her closeness to her parents and his"* fee ling 
that she put them and the clHldren ahead of him. 

Mrs. G and her husband had gone together for six years, 
but she was not sure she would have married him if she had not 
beccmc pregnant.* She still felt ashanied and bad for her parents 
at having to get married that way. She st/itcd that she woUld 
not Imve married him even though she was pregnant hiid he not 
agreed to bring the children up as Qitholics. To avoid his 
resentment, Mrs. (J had always gone to church at 7 o'clock on 
vSunday mornings in order not to interfere with his plans for 
the day. 

Although often reluctant to come for hi^ interviews, Bobby was 
f friendly and fairly open when he came. He had a sense of hufflf)r 
reflected in his bending ddWn close to the microphone after^onc 
of his session^s had been tape recorded and saying gcxxlbyc to the 
interviewer by name. 

Bobby said he had all sorts of material things, s\jch .ts a stereo 
and a motoxbike, but tlvit he would trade them all if he could be 
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happy with his family. He5aid his parents broke him down with 
their criticisms and that his father saw him as a "long-haired 
pot- smoking freak." He had heard his father mutter a profanity 
at him after Bobby had slaimied the door following an argument 
vdth his parents. 

After one particulafly unpleasant fight in which tMr. and Mrs. G 
had screamed at Bobby about his poor performance in school, he 
ran away for several weeks, A chream he had when he returned 
in which his parents were waiting for him with knives, ran ' 
after him, and threw him out the window, expressed his feelings 
about the situation. He related the dream to his feeling "cut 
ip" and forced to leave by his parents' attacks. 

Bobby felt his father was more involved with him than with his 
sisters only because lie carried the family name. Although he 
reassured himself that his father would stand in front of him 
if someone were going to shoot him, he suspected that if he 
and another boy were drowning, and the other boy^ had short hair, 
his father would save the other boy. 

He saw hiis mother as fair in her criticisms of him and believed 
she said what she did for his own good. He said he hid his use 
of marijuana from her because he felt she would hold it against 
him' and because he did jiot wish to hurt or worry her, 

Bobby saw himself as someone \Aio blocked out things that bothered 
him. He said he could not deal effectively with situations in 
which people got angry at him. He gave as an example an instance 
in which he stood VBp ac girl he was seeing without calling her 
because he had something else he wanted to dp and felt she would 
be mad if he told her that. Once after he h^d changed schools 
and was not yet in difficulty at the new school,^ some kids at 
school asked him for a' dollar to buy beer. He did not want to 
go along with them, but did because he did not want to be disliked. 
They all drank the beer and got into trouble, 

Bobby believed that special things, both good and bad, happened 
to him. He referred to a motorbike accident when he was 14 in 
which his scrotum had been torn off, but his mother ha4 had the 
presence of mind to retrieve the scrotum and bring it to the 
hospital v^ere it was s^ back on, .He saw himself as finding 
or being given vhat he needed. If he wanted 'a. quarter for a 
pinball machine, he might find one; if he wanted ice cream, ^ 
the owner of the ice cream parlor might .orffer him some. He saw 
his being handy as the product of luck rather than skill. 

His passivity and hope for magical and effortless transformation 
were reflected in dreams that involved his relationship with 
tfie interviewer. In the first dream a man with a mustache had 
burned the tail and backside of the family dog, Benny, He and 
his mother and sisters were shooting at the house of the man 
whom Bobby described as a "Mafia type." They went in to see 
him and magically he made the dog all right again. 
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In his associations to the 'dream, he began by saying that he 
IqniiBW it was not his father in the dream even though, his father ' 
had 'a miistatche, since his father in reality loved Benny. When 
it vyas pointed out to him that he had felt the family had ''been 
on his tail/' he agreed he was representing himself as Benny 
and that the man with the mustache certainly was his father. 
He saw the interviewer as the Mafia man who was threatening 
the relationships in his family but who he hoped would do some- 
thing magical to make' Bobby better. He then talked about what 
he wanted from the^ interviewer, mentioning in this context his < 
frequent thoughts about finding "a'' bottle with a genie in it." ^ ^ 

Discussion of this dream seemed to stimulate the 'following dream: 
He was an outfielder playing professional baseball. A man, in 
the stands gave him a special glove that enabled him to catch 
every balj. The Ball by itself would just come into the glove, 
hie became a star overnight. His magical wishes that the inter- 
viewer stiould transform him without the need for affort on his 
part were similar to his attitude that he would get his diploma 
without having to study or that he would like to be paid ^ for his 
part-time job without working. 

Diane was eager to come''^ for the interviews and used them to discuss 
her difficulties with her family and with Bobby. She believed 
that her parents favored him because of their guilt over the 
circumstances of their marriage when he was bom. It also had _ 
to do, she felt, with his being a boy, Diane felt that her 
father did not favor her, but that he did not put the pressure 
on her that he put on Bobby. 

When she was. 15, she smoked marijuana for a period of several 
months but then lost interest in it. She said she had fAends 
who were good students, others who were not, some who were. never 
involved in drugs, and one girl who was in an institution because 
of drug abuse. She had told her mother about her involvement 
with marijuana, but she had lied to her about Bobby, saying he 
did not use it. • 

She related a recent dream that affected her deeply and appeared 
to capture her a'daptive difficulties in dealing with her family. 
She was being offered a job that sljie had actually had the previous 
summer in which she worked for a family j taking care of their 
two-year -old daughter. In the dream the family's house was 
haunted. The woman she was working for told her she would have 
to share a room with the childj. Diane said she did not mind but 
she actually did. The woman then told her not Xo go upstairs , 
because there was someone up there in a room that she was rtot 
supposed to see* Diane went up anyhow and saw a very pretty 
girl with a veil, staring out the window. 

Diane spoke of having liked this job and said she was hoping 
to get it again the following Summer. In actuality she had had 
a lovely room all to herself. The girl by the window reminded 
her of the central character of the movie "Sybil" who had many 
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different personalities. The particular, personality represented 
in Che; dream was the unkind and critical Sybil, sour about 
everything, and feeling that nothing ever turned out right. 
Diane wondered i£ Sybil could be a representation of the diff- 
erent sides of her own personality. She said she seldom showed 
the side that might be critical, sour, or pessimistic. She 
described herself as someone v4io seemed pleasant and. went along 
with people, but hid what she felt when what she felt was 
unpleasant. 

She related the two -year- old child in the dream to Bobby, whom 
she felt her motjher treated as a baby. After she was told she 
would share her room with the little child, the girl with the 
sour disposition entered the dream. Diane had been speaking 
in her interviews of the ways in vdiich Bobby spoiled her mood. 
She would be h^pily talking to her mother and if Bobby came 
in her mother got tense, waiting for the conversation to shift 
to Bobby which Bobby took for granted. 

A year after D^ane was first seen, she was in college and had 
become involved wi-th a young man from her neighborhood who drank 
a lot and could not hold a job. He also treated her poorly, did 
not consider her nfeeds, tried to make her jealous, and often 
stood*her up without calling. In his self-centeredness he reminded 
her of Bobby. ^ Her willingness to put up wflh iiis treatment seemed 
to derive from years of resigning herself to her father's indiffer- 
ence and playing ^'second fiddle'* to Bobby with her mother. 

Although the B's were satisfied with their present relationship 
both Bobby and Diane grew up feeling their parents might separate. 
Bobby considered that the tension he created might contribute 
to his parent's breakup. When Diane becamfe sexually involved 
with, her recent boyfriend Whom her parents strongly disapproved 
of, it piit a, strain on her relationship with them and led to her 
having nightmares in which the whole family was destroyed. Both 
Bobby and Diane had the feeling that the family stability was - 
sufficiently' fragile that wrong actions on their part jeopardized 
everything. 

"Bobby's problems were exacerbated by the fact that his earliest 
attachment to his mother had been marred by the separation of 
his parents and his mother's depression. His mother |s affection 
for Bobby was tinged by guilt over what happened, guilt that 
did not peimit her to set proper limits and conditions on lobby's 
behavior. His father^s identification with Bobby led him to ^ 
expectations that Bobby could not fulfill. 

>farijuana helped Bobby deal with the tension and anger of his ^ 
relations with his family and fostered the passivity and sense 
of magical transformation reflected in his dreams. Bobby's 
fantasia of grandiose success without effort, which were aided 
by his use of marijuana, were hard to influence as long as his 
parents' expectations of him were so unrealistic. 
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Chapter 5 



Family Psychodynamics 



Although all of the families v^o participated in this study were 
structurally intact, there were significant conflicts between the 
parents in virtually every family. Yet, except for a few families 
such as the H's in v^ich the marriage appeared to have been bad 
from the beginning, most of the couples had had reasonably 
satisfying relationships prior to the births of their children. 
Without exception ^ parenthood appears to have strained the marital 
relationships by exacerbating problems that each parent brought 
^to the marriage. 

The problems in the interaction between parent and child usually 
appeared to go back into the early childhood of the drug abuser. 
In some cases, parents had resolved the original problem^ that 
troubled their marriage or interfered with their interaction with 
a particular child, but the youngster had suffered the consequences 
and in a sense made the parents continue to pay for old injuries. 

Seeing tihib marijuana- abusing youngster during adolescence and not 
knowing the detailed history of the family, concern for this^ thild 
could be said to' have brought the family closer together, if only 
in a tense, troubled way. It is simplistic, however, to assume 
that the family's need for such a child was responsible for the 
marijuana abuse. Although Mrs. D, for example, encouraged her 
husband's concern over Clata as a way of tying him to her, neither 
of the M*s wanted such a tie. and the M family got along considerably 
better after Dave had left home. The ways in which parents reacted 
to their marijuana-abusing children were quite varied, with some 
aggravating the situation beyond v^al it otherwise would have been. 

^ FAMILY PATTERNS 

Clearly, no single family fattem was founci to be responsible for 
some youngsters' becoming marijuana abusei's v^ile their siblings 
do not I Yet certain characteristic patterns did emerge and were 
repeated among the^ families.^ 

In some of the larger families the parents continued to have . 
children although they were less able to cope with each succeeding 
child. In one such Cathajic family, the mother finally persuaded 
'h^r doctor to ligate her 'fellopian tubes after her fourth .child- 
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was bom, although she had wanted such a procedure earlier. She 
saw her fourth child as excessively demanding from birth and 
dreamed of him repeatedly as a hungry rat. Typically in such 
families the husband needed a second job to support the family; 
this required him to work evenings, cut off his .contact with the 
family, and left his wife feeling abandoned and overwhelmed at ' 
having to cope with the children by himself. 

The A's reflected such a pattern although they only had three ' 
children and .several families had four or five. Lisa was older 
when the family started to come d^jart . Although her shoplifting 
and sexual behavior reflected some of the impact of the family's 
difficulties, she graduated from'^high school, held a job, and 
eventually married the father of her child. Angela was more 
severely damaged, was acutely aware of what she had lost and Was 
on a course that seemed likely to destroy her life with drugs and 
alcohol. Fler younger brother, who had^spent virtually all his 
life in the period of family disruption and tension, was the most 
disturbed. He had , retreated into a solitary, friendless life and 
was preoccupied with suicide and fears of bodily dissolution. 

In c'lnother relatively simple fanyj.y pattern observed, one of two 
children of the same sex was labelled good and the other bad. The 
division was made early in life, and both parents participated in 
it. The diffcKence in the D's^ attitudes toward each of their two 
daughters was almost predictable. Mrs, D was pleased to be married; 
that she and. her husband were looking forward to their iirst child 
is suggested by their description of Vanessa as a '"wonderful , beau- 
tiful baby.7' By the time the D's were expecting their second child, 
they were quarreling over Mr. D*s frequent absences on business. 
After Clara's birth Mrs. D recalled waiting up at night hoping he 
would return or at least call . She did not connect her description 
of Clara as a "poor sleeper" with her own anxiety or sleeplesshess 
during tjhis period. The family's longstanding ambivalence toward 
Clara is i^ndcrlined by a story they frequently told of starting 'On 
a trip and remembering only in a cab on the* way to the airport that 
they ha|( fotgotten one-year-old Clara at home. 

Currently the difference in the parents' reaction to the misbe- 
havior of thoir two daughters was revealed in tht incident when 
Vanessa forged her mother's signature to a bad report card. 
Although they were not really upset at this behavior, they admitted 
they wojLild have been quite lurious had Clara done the same thing. 
Since neither Mr. nor Ntrs . I) wanted to recognize that Vahessa had 
problems, Vanessa was left with the strain of having to hide those 
she had. * , 

The Il's provide an illustration ol a good child-bad child split 
occurring <\arly in the lives of male siblings. The lack of nur- 
turance which Tim, the marijuana -abusing sibling, perceived in 
his T^olat ionship with hi4; mother originated almost immediately 
following his birth when she returned to work at the completion 
of a "2 -year maternity leave begun at the birth of his older brother, 
Dennis. While neither Dennis or Tim had experienced real security 
or love in relation to either their mother or their alcoholic 
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father, Dennis, as a result of the greater attention he received 
in infancy, was better equipped to defend against his feelings of 
insecurity by developing a take- charge, domineering role within 
the family. Playing the straight, responsible role earned Dennis 
respect and affirmation in the eyes of his parents which further 
moti^^ated him to fulfill their expectations. Tim, on the other' 
hand, perceived himself as lacking in any real capacity to meet 
his parents' expectations or to measure up to Dennis, and he 
" withdr^ew into marijuana as a way of easing his sense of inade- 
quacy.; 

Tim betame an exceptionally heavy user of marijuana and in his 
frequent smoking binges reduced himselt to a ^ functionless state. 
As reflected in the dream in which ^'Mother Floyd" gave him a cup 
of poisoned tea, Tim connected his marijuana abuse directly to 
his lack of maternal nurturance. 

T^good child-bad child split takes on somewhat mor)e complex 
dimensions in the cases involving opposite sex siblings. Both 
^t^.^ and Mrs. J, for example, defined Deborah as the good child who 
brought them nothing but pleasure and satisfaction while Eddie 
' was regarded as the longstanding trouble-maker' who had created 
nothing but difficulty for the entire family. In this case>. 
Mr. J*s identification with Eddie and the anxiety this engendered 
in him resulted in emotional distance between father and son which 
isolated Eddie from* the famiVy more and more as he grew older. In 
particular, the difficulty Edldie had in school and his angry anti- 
social behavior duplicated the patterns of Mr. J's own youth, and 
res'onated with his own sense of being a failure. Unable directly 
to confront these issues in hiV^elf , he lashed out at Eddie in an 
attempt to create distance fromShim. Deborah did no€ jrouse such 
identification in her father, boua because of her sex and her much 
more successful adaptation, so heT\ relationship with him was very 
different. 

Mrs. J was also motivated away from Eddie because of the guilt 
she felt at her own inability to me|^t his special needs. In 
addition, the similarities between Eddie and his father appear 
to have caused Mrs. J to express with Eddie many of the long- 
standing negative feelings she had toward her husband. Deborah 
did not need nearly so much irom either of her parents and was 
able to give a great deal to thfem, especially to ^er mother. The 
identification between Mrs. J and Deborah was a source of satisfaction 
to Mrs. J and resulted in Deborah's receiving her mother's support 
and affection from infancy. Although Deborah benefited from this 
identification, it also involved her developing her mother's in- 
hibitions, emotional constriction, and frequent b^ufs of depression. 

Starting life wanted and favored as Deborah did is no guarantee, 
however, against future difficulties. Dave, the M's marijuana- 
abusing older son, whose provocative behavior led the family to 
want him out of the home, had clearly begun life as the family 
favorite. By late adolescence he was fighting with his parents 
constantly over his not going to school, his use and abuse of the 
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family car, and his demands for money. 



Mr. jind Mrs. M described Have as having been a special child. He 
had looks, intelligence, and charm that they found lacking in his 
younger brother. DaveVs imagination, . intelligence, and inventive- 
ness had clashed with his mother's need to have him do things in 
exactly the way she wanted. His mother related the incident 
where, instead of praising him for>4Tjnkirtg his own bed at the age 
6f four, she criticized him for not Having done it in the manner 
she liked, with some realization of the destructive effect -she' . 
had had on him. She suspected that she had some responsibility 
for hi.s having detached himself from the pleasure of success and 
the pam of failure. • Dave's recurrent childhood dream image of 
her as the wickeii witch from the Wizard of Oz provides confirmation 
of her views. 

Olcarly Dave suffered from being the object of his- mother^s high 
expectations and rigid demands. His younger brother-, Fred, the 
beneficiary of lesser expectations, was doing well in school and 
in his social relations, and had become his mother's confidante. 
Although the effort to get along with his mother had resulted 
in F'red's sometimes withholding ieelings he felt woJtH not please 
her, he was genuinely fond of her and expressed this in his be- 
havior. - 

In scveml of the fiimilic^s, although the relationship between the^ 
parents was reasonably good at the time they were interviewed, 
there had been serious problems earlier in the mar ijuana- abusing 
child's life, problems which had ongoing effects on the youngster. 
The fi's were one such family. 

To see the (] fami 1 y- dur ing recent years, one would have to say 
that Bobby was favored by both his parents. They thought so, 
his sister thought so, and he thought so. But Bobby was the 
victim of the early separation of his parents, occasioned by 
their conflict over his being raised as a Catholic. Thflt inse- 
cure period of his life left him less able than his older sister 
Diane to deal with school and with the conflicts of adolescence. 

Mr. (l*s interest in and identification with Bobby resulted in his 
treating Bobbv with anger when he failed to meet his father's 
expectations. Diane suffered from his indifference, but it was 
less painful than^his contcnnpt. Mrs. C/s guilt over the early 
problems created for Bobbv by her leaving her husband made it 
harder for her to set appropriate limits for his behavior. 
Althonv,h Bobby cimv first in his mother's priorities, she was 
tens(», troubled, and angry with him; Diane's company she genuinely 
enjoyed. 

Whether a mari luana- abusing youngster was seen as a problem child 
from the beginrving or only hecjime one with time, by adolescence 
and usually beff^re dmg abuse had becfw an issue, he or she had 
become the "bad" or "difficult" child in contrast to a nondrug- 
abusing sibling*. Ihe net result was that the abusers often seemed 
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not to be a part of their families. The more integrated families 
would enjoy doing things together but were no more comfortable 
than the marijuana-abusing youngster in having him or her take 
part xn their activities. 

ROLH DIVISION 

The marijuana abusers and their nondrug- abusing siblings appeared 
to have^ incorporated their parents* iniage of each of them and to 
express that image in their behavior. If the abuser resented the 
image, he or she lived up to it with the consolation that mari- 
juana abuse made possible a measure of retaliation against the. 
parents. In almost all of the families, one youngster defined 
himself or herself as the drug abuser and appropriated that role. 
Clara, for example, was proud that in the area of drugs she had 
done more and knew more than Vanessd. 

Within many of the families, one youngster's becoming tiie drug 
abuser seemed to diminish the chances of the sibling's developing 
the same problem. Fred, Vanessa, and Deborah, for example, saw 
the disastrous consequences of Dave's, Clara's, and Eddie's 
involvement with drugs and its effect on their relationship with 
their parents. In a sense they formed a negative identification 
with their marijuana- abusing sibHng. 

The role division among the siblings tends to have wider rami- 
f ications than were reflected simply in the use or avoidance of 
drugs. In one family where the family's problems increased with 
each successive child, the eldest son was never in trouble, and, 
although depressed and unhappy, functioned well and was on his ^ 
way to medical school. A second son, a football player, was 
enraged with his family and expressed it in violent behavior. The 
third and youngest son never fought with his parents, nor was he 
aware of any anger toward, them. The parents discovered by acci- 
dent that this youngest son had been heavily involved with mari- 
juana for years without their having ever suspected it. 

A dream of the second son at age 18 suggested the degree to which 
such varying ways of dealing with family frustration can become 
fixed. The dreamer's marijuana- abusing younger brother, neatly 
dressed, was going to a football game. The dreamer, sloppily 
dressed, tried to buy a Playboy nxngazine at a newsstand. The 
proprietor did not want to" sel 1 it to him unless he had proof 
that he was 21 years old. 

In ro.ility, this young m;in saw himscMf as clean-cut, wcl 1 -dressed, 
and athletir, and had contempt for his sloppily dressed, marijuana- 
abusing younger brother who would never go to a football game. At 
the s.'uno time, he (vivied his brother's active social and sexual 
iii'r. In relating the dre:im he was apologetic about his interest 
in IMayt)oy, saying ho did not buy it often and was alwayjjPincom- 
r(^rr.iT)lo when asking for it at the newsstand. 

Ihrugs, s(\x, and sloppiness were his brother's prerogatives; being 
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clean-cut and athletic were his. His dream appeared to be an 
attempt to break down these roles. If his brother were only more 
clean-cut and athletic, he iimij^ined that perhaps he could permit 
himself to have more of a sexual life. 

Overt expressions of rage toward parents were usually the province 
of the marijuana abuser. In this family, however, the abuser was 
known as the "cL'im" of the family and was not, in fact, in touch 
with any anger toward his parents. Consistent with this, he kept 
his marijuana abuse a secret, and his general behavior toward his 
parents was not provocative. 

Although sexual activity was also usually more frequent on the 
part of the mari jiiana-abusing child in the family, as it was in 
this case and with Clara in contrast to Vanessa, this was not 
always tnie. Angela A's nondrug- abusing sister, Lisa, centered 
her life on being attractive to young men, and her shoplifting 
primarily iavolved clothes that she feit contributed to her image 
of herself in this regard. While Angela had a boyfriend and had 
been sexually involved with hirrf, her adaptation was far more th<& 
of a tomboy. 

Regardle*;s of its specific form the good child-bad child split 
within these f.imilies clearly came to represent a wedge driven 
between the marijtuina abuser and his or her sibling. Although 
some of the siblings, like Vanessa I), had protective feelings 
towanl the mar ijunna abusing brother or sister, they tended to 
feci, as did Vanessa, that the parents were not strict enough and 
that the abuser was allowed to get away with too much. Since ,many 
of the parents, like the D's, were actually over-controlling in 
many respects, the siblings seemed to be expressing feelings of 
resentment townrd the marijuana abuser and toward their parents 
for not being able to deal with the situation. Such resentment . 
toward their brother or sister, in most cases, was direct and 
conscious; all of the siblings sided with their parents in their 
anger with the mar i i nana -abusing youngster and all of them resented 
the>ilisrupt ive (^rf(\ t of the abuser on the family. 

Ihe rigid division of roles cr^^ated between the m;ir i juana-abus ing 
adolescents and their nondrug-abusing siblings had* harmful psycho-^ 
logical consequences for both youngsters. IVen the siblings who 
were favored paid a price for the favoritism. Angela A was 
acutely upset at her sister's constant anger'toward her, anger 
which stcnnmed largely from their mother's partiality to Angela. 
Siblings like Vanessa, I red , IM)orah, and Ik^nnis saw their 
favnred positions as contingent upon their good l)ehavIor, and as 
a result, nftm felt ccTmpelled not to show their problems or eVen 
be aware nf thnn. As a conse(|uence the nondnig-abus ing siblings 
as a group secmied more g\iarded and emotionally constricted than 
their less wel 1 ^defended brothers and sisters. 

In suci) families both the marijuana abuser and the nondrug-abusing 
sibling scanned more aware than the parents that the differences 
between thcnn were not as sharp as they afTpeared. ^Ilie marijuana 
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abusers often saw their siblings as deceptive or hypocritica.1 
for misbehavior that they managed to keep from their parents* 
awareness. The nondrug- abusing siblings in almost. every case 
experienced both guilt for their tavored position and the strain 
^ of having to live up to an image they knew was. not completely true. 

In concluding this discussion of the families of the adolescent 
marijuana abusers, it should be noted that both the family patterns 
and sibling role divisions which were observed were seen as 
i dynamic configurations rather than static characteristics of these 
families. In each of the families studied, numerous characteristics 
Were identified which appeared to be related to adolescent mari- 
juana abuse. The meaning "of such relationships, however, was 
derived only through viewing the entire family from a psychodynamic 
perspective. Several oi the youngsters,- for example, had at least 
one parent who was alcoholic, a characteristic which has been shown 
to be significantly correlated with adolescent substance abuse 
(Brook et al. 1977, 1978; Kandel et al. 1978), As seen in the 
cases of Angela A, Eddie J, and Tim H, however, the nature of the 
relationship between the presence of an alcoholic parent and the 
youngster's heavy use of marijuana was understandable only with 
reference to the overall picture of the family relationships, 
patterns of interactions, role expectations, attachments ancS-^ 
aversions among the various family members. That each of Angela's 
parents had a drinking problem was certainly less significant in 
understanding her marijuana abuse than was the recognition of her 
depression at the loss of the closeness she had once experienced 
with her family depression which she attempted to mask and re- 
press through her marijuana- inspired light-heartedness . Importantly, 
Mr. A*s problems with alcohol did not cause, but rather reflected, 
the difficulties he experienced in dealing with the intimacy and 
responsibility of family life and which led him in time to turn 
his attention outside the family. Mrs. A also turned to alcohol 
to console herself over the sense of lo^s she experienced in her 
relationship with her husband. 

Similarly, for F.ddie J it was much more his father's direct rejec- 
t ion of him than his father's alcoholism which was connected to 
f.dUic's heavy mnrijiianii use. Hvcn for Tim fl, who used marijuana 
at least partially as an attemf)t to escape from his father's 
dninkenness .irui ahiis iveness , other aS-pccts of the family dynamics, 
arul especially the lack nf mirturancc he experienced in his re- 
lationship with his mother, emergedSs far more significant in 
iiiulerstand ing his marijiuina abuse than did his father's alcoholism. 

Wlule It m.iv hv \niv that serine vtMingsters learn from alcohol- 
abusing p<irents the practice o\ seeking relief from one's 
problems througli dnjgs, such an observation is not a universal 
one, as was demonstrated by the nondrug -abusing sibling in each 
of the thrvv families just mentioned. Tn fact, for these 
mIjIipk*-, «irHl particularly for Deborah J and Dennis II, there was 
a nev;ativ(» identification with the substance-abusing parent 'and 
sibling. In xuldition, in 12 of the 17 families studied, neither 
r)arent had a drinking problem, yet each family had a marijuana- 
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abusing adolescent. Thus while certain static; family charac- 
teristics may suggest explanatory linkages with adolescent 
marijuana abuse, the families seen in this^ study demonstrated that 
such linkages are truly meaningful only when viewed within the 
overall context of the family psychodynamics. 
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Chapter 6 



The Functions of Marijuana 

For adolescents the heavy use and abuse of all drugs involves the • 
signrficance of the act of taking the drug as well as the specific 
functions of a particular drug for the youngster. It is reasonable 
to assime that any adolescent behavior strongly disapproved of by 
parents, teachers, and conmunity leaders will reflect certain 
*'ant iauthority" overtones; certainly this appeared true of the 
representative causes of marijuana abusers. At the same time, our 
research indicated that pa5;t emphasis on heavy marijuana use as 
part of a lifestyle choice involving role modeling and affilia- 
tion with proponents of alternative social values, attitudes, 
and mores is un idimensional and overly simplistic. These ado- 
lescents' involvcTTient with dnjg-ahusing peers waxed and waned in - 
accordance with their changing need to smoke large amounts of 
^narijuana. ITiis need, while expressed in interaction with dnjg- 
abusing peters, related essentially to the psychodyn:imics of the 
youngsters' fiimlly relationships, 

1)1 F TANCh AND PROVOCATTON 

With someone like Dave, who grew marijuana plants in his basement, 
and who fought constantly wi^ his parents over his right to smoke '( 
lis much marijuana as he pleased/ the provocativeness is apparent. 
Marijuana for adolescents like Dave represented an assertion of 
their independence and their desire to be free from parental con- 
trol. The iunbivalent nature of this desire, however, is suggested 
by the fact that such provocative use of marijuina elicits parental 
reaction and intervention in ways that more covert use (bes not. 

Some of the^ heaviest of the marijuana users such as Clara, Tim, and 
Bobby, managed to keep their usage i rom their parents' awareness 
for years despite coming home stoned nearly every day. Although 
the parents' need not to know is involved here as well, thtse 
youngsters used this need to their advantage, while others 1 rke 
Dave and liddie were determined to force their marijuana al')use on 
their parents' cons.ciousnoss . Clara, Tim, and Bobby were provoca- 
tive or defiant in other ways, however, from refusing to do house- 
hold chores to staying out at night without informing thei r parents . 

Ihe defiance which almost all of the adolescent marijuana abusers 
demonstrated in behavior toward their parents was also evident in 
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their relationships with other authorities , in particular their 
teachers, principals, and school counselors. Since most of the 
youngsters were cutting class to smoke, and since their marijuana 
abuse was often related to an attempt to escape from the pressures 
of school, at times school authorities appeared to be more aware 
of such abuse andj^K^re in conflict with youngsters over it than 
were their parents. In almost every case, however, the marijuana- 
abusing adolescent *s school behavior was a reflection of long- 
standing patterns of provocative interaction with adults that had 
developed in the family. 

The attraction to the criminal aspects of drug abuse the illicit 
cops-and-robbers excitement seen among young marijuana abusers in 
the early 70*s and still typically seen in young heroin abusersc;^- 
was not present to a significant degree in any of the marijuana-, 
abusing yojingsters in the present study. Although several in the 
group often had large quantities of m3rijuana in their possessron 
and routinely sold amounts involving hundreds of dollars, they 
evidenced little concern about being arrested. EveJ\ Dave, who had 
been arrested for growing marijuana, and was careful about whom he 
sold it to, did not see marijuana as a criminal act for which he 
anticipated punishment. 

Sl-LF - Df -iSTRlXT I VTiNHSS 

It is important to recognize that not all behavior that is self- 
destructive in its consequences is scl f-destructively mot ivated. 
With drug abuse, the consequences may be the price that one is 
willing to risk for the effect of the drug. Yet among these ado- 
lescent marijuana abusers, as with drug abusers in general, self- 
destruct iveness was often an integral part of the motivation for 
their drug behavior. 

Although most of the adolescents initially talked of their drug 
use in general and marijuana in particular as a conflict-free 
source of pleasure, in time almost all expressed greater ^imbiva- 
lence. l>aVe, who claimed to be joyfully high on marijuana when- 
ever he could, eventually admitted that he felt he was wasting 
his lile by being constantly stoned, and spoke of marijuana as 
taking away his aji^ition and drive, and thwarting his ability to 
express himself. Clara, who initially presented her marijuana 
use as harmless, later admitted that while others probably took 
drugs for pleasure she often approached this behavior with a "let 
something bad happen to me** attitude. Several of the youngsters, 
like Tim, were stoned to the degree of being nonfunctional for 
significant periods of time, while others, like Wdie, combined 
marijiiana and alcohol in order to drug ' themselves into uncon- 
sciousness. Ihe suicide attempts, both in our larger preliminary 
sample and among the cases selected for intensive study, were in-^ 
variably made with drugs. 

The representative cases often provided psychodynamic evidence both 
of the sel f destructive nature ot the marijuana abuse and of the 
sources of that self destructiveness. Tim, for example, who used 
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marijuana largely in an attempt to obliterate the pain ancf frus- 
tration of his relationship with his mother, dreamed that his 
mother was offering him a cup of tea (slang. for marijuana) which , 
was poisoned. He perceived his mother as having poisoned his life^* 
by failing ,to meet his needs whil^s^eming to be offering to do so,^ 
and marijuana appeared to be servihg a similar function. 

ANGER ^ ^ 

If marijuanitf abuse was often seen as a defiant or self ^destructive 
act, it tunctioned more importantly in attempts to modify unpleas- 
ant, disturbing feelings and emotions, anJL in particular, to di- 
minish the experience of anger.* - ' , 

For s6rne youngsters/ the anger they experienced toward their fami- 
lies \$s often felt to be uncontrollable and was part of a fre- 
quently felt, deeper, and more disturbing feeling that they hated 
their parents. Some dreamed or daydreamed of killing or otherwise 
eliminating all their family members. Sane became extremely fright- 
ened by the extent of the violence they engaged in when angry. 
Marijuana helped these youngsters subdue their rage and control 
their violent impulses. Over**4nd over, these adolescents talked 
about their use of marijuana as an attempt to relax from their 
tension and anger at home. 

Dave, tor example, had violent fights with his family in which he 
had destroyed things in the house, been verbally abusive, and hit 
his mother on occasion. His entire family, including Dave, was 
aware that he was nevbr abusive nor destructive when stoned. Dave ^ 
was particularly conscious that marijuana enabled him to relax' 
enough from the tension of his anger with hisT'amilv so that he 
could fall asleep at night.* 

()n two occasions after fights with her fami lyr Clara dreamed that 
the d(*vil would get inside her and cut her off from her friends. 
M;>ri)uana sorvod to rciic^vo her anger and tension and made it 
possible for her to be more comfortable with her friends as well 
as with her f.-imily. ^% , 

Another young man used marijuana to withdraw into an almost chronic 
stupor to contain the rage hc^felt toward his pai^nts over their 
confining expectations of him. iie* dreamed of being locked in a 
coffin from which he escaped with a magicT button and then proceeded 
to beat up a teacher. The teacher he linked with his father, «ind 
^ in reality he used the magic of marijuana to keep his feelings 
contained on the level of dreaimfor fantasies rather than acting 
on them. ^ 

Psvchodvn.'imic evidence of a link between thtse youngs teryN over- . 
whelming anger toward the i r fiAilies and their sel Q-do^tnict ive- , 
ness was invariably present. Fl^die, for example, \is preoccupied 
with thoughts of suicide. He had recurrent fantasies of escaping 
from the residential treatment center in which he had been placed^ 
going home and shooting all the membertfc of his family, ai^^ then * 
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dying in a gun battle with police. In a'similar vein, it will be 
recalled, he dreained his whole family was killed in Si nuclear 
attack and he decided to fight rather than take shelter since he 
was going to die anyway. Another young man who feared his poten- 
tial for violence toward his family when he was not higih and felt 
marijuana gave him control over his anger, tallced frequently of 
blowing himself away with a shotgun v^ich he linked with ''getting 
blown away'* by smoking marijuana. His imagery suggests how mari- 
juana can be the link between containment of anger and self- 
destructiveness . 

GRANDIOSITY 

Many of the marijuana- abusing adolescents seen felt that they 
amounted to nothing within the context of their own families. In 
the case of many of tije young men, feelings of grandiosity helped 
alleviate the depression they experienced in this regard and en- 
couraged their sense that magical transfomation without effort 
was possible. Their use of marijuana to transform their mood was 
consistent with this aspect of their personalities. Several seemed 
to feel they were intended for some special destiny that would' 
eventually become apparent, Dave's sense of his unimportance to 
his mother was in sharp contrast to the sense of self-importance 
he felt over his telepathic powers, demonstrated for him by such 
circumstances as meeting a person about vtfiom he had been thinking. 
The incident he related in which he was ^tying to buy a pen to 
chan(ye the date on his birth certificate so that he could get in- 
to a bar, and was approached by several young men who ^feked if he 
had been "reborn" to Christ, confirmed, in Dave's view, the special 
meaning that Surrounds his life. 

Bobby also talked frequently of his special luck, believing that 
unusual things happened to him: If he needed something he would 
find it, or, witliout his asking, someone would give it to him. 
These rather grandiose feelings were reflected in Bobby's dream 
in v^ich he was an outfielder playing professional baseball, was 
given a special glove that made every ball come into it, and be- 
came an immediate star. 

He had this dream the night following an interview in v^ich, after 
raising the question of vrfiat he was getting from the interview ses- 
sions, he talked about his recurrent thoughts of finding "a bottle 
with a genie in it," His attitude that he should get his high 
school diploma without having to study, his desire to be paid for 
his job without having to work, and his dream of being a star in 
a sport that he did not actually play, all reflect the attitude^ 
he brought to the interviews that in some magical way, without 
effort on his part, they should transform him. Marijuana helped 
sustain such illusions in youngsters like Bobby. 

Non^e of the young women majijuana abusers showed the type of gran- 
diose fantasy found to be common among the young men, although they 
likewise tended to be highly unrealistic in their expectations 
of themselves and others. Particularly common among these young 





women was a feeling ot invulnefability to any consequences of 
their behavior. Ihey would talk of going on to college even 
though they were at the time flunking out of high school. They 
would describe impossible relationships with boyfriends who con- 
sistently abused them as ^emehow destined to end up Well, Chances 
taken in their sexual relationships, they felt, would not end in 
pregnancy, and they would escape any harmful consequences of reck- 
less marijuana abuse. 

As discussed in an earlier chapter, a comparable attitude of in- 
vulnerability was often reflected i>Kthe risks and chances. .the 
young men took with cars and ♦motorbikes. Among both the young 
men and young women there was clearly a psychological link between 
invulnerability and depression, between damaged self-esteem and 
grandiosity, between the idea that * 'nothing can happen to me** 
and the idea that "if it does, what's the difference." 

ESCAPING CCMPETITIVE PRESSURE 

Marijuana abuse seen among ^college youngsters was often associated 
with attempts to resolve conflicts around achievement and perfor- 
mance (Hendin 1973, 1975, 1980). College students have usually 
accepted the value of canpetition and achievement, at least long 
enough to get to college, where many of them come to find com* ^ 
petitive. pressures intolerable. Feeling alternatively destructive 
when successful and humiliated when not, these young people fre- 
quently use marijuana to ease the intensity of this conflict. 

The high- school- aged marijuana abusers had generally rejected com- 
petitive success through effort and acheivement early in life, 
long before they were interviewed. Because this group was younger, 
they were closer to the pain and anger of their early family re- 
lationships in which they had lost out in a more basic competition 
for their parents* affection. This lo?s left most of them unable 
to attain successful achievement through sustained effort or in 
competition with others. Yet /m5rI55>iana abuse .for these youngster^', 
as for many college students /clearly served a less achievement- 
oriented, less competitive adaptation. ^ 

Many of the adolescents reflected the pattern so much in evidence 
in Dave, v^o was living out the pain of his inability to meet his) 
mother's rigid expectations through a withdrawal from competitive 
achievement that had begun at quite an early age. Others like Tim 
began to give up their aspirations in high school. In Tim's case^ 
the use of marijuana as part of his desire to avoid competition was 
focused on his high -achieving, domineering older brother Dennis, 
whom Tim saw as having taken ythe straight road** while he had takien 
"the high road.'*^ ' ''"^^^-^ 

As will be discussed in ^e concluding chapterf^^^^the connection be- 
tween these adolescents* neavy use of marijuana and competitive 
pressures rooted in the family was further illustrated by several 
youngsters' improved adaptation, including a reduction in marijuana 
use, which accompanied their own and their parefhts* acceptance of 
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their need tor a less pressured, less competitive acadmic en- 
vironment. Although in such environments these young^ers were * 
much better able to cope with their difficulties withjppchievement 
and competition, and thus their need for marijuana s:jj^ificantly 
diminishe<J, it was clear that their early family experiences had 
created problems with which they would be struggling long into 
their adult lives . 

While marijuana abuse may seem to serve different functions for 
these youngsters, they are interrelated. Dave's use of marijuana, 
for example, alleviated the tension of his rage towbrd his family, 
rage that originated in the feeling that he could not please them. 
His inability to do so led him to withdraw from competition and 
achievement and to attempt to console himself with grandiose fan- 
tasies of wonderful things happening to hijn. Variations of this 
interrelationship were present in almost all the youngsters studied. 

Overall, marijuana served to strengthen the imperfect defenses 
these adolescents used to deal with their experience. While it 
appeared to make more tolerable the anger and frustration the 
youngsters felt in their relationships with their families, it 
did so by encouraging passivity and illusion instead of any effec- 
. tive attempts to improve the situation^ For many of the young 
women, marijuana seemed to reinforce a kind of masochistic passiv- 
ity, helping them to feel detached from their anxiety over whether 
they could change their situations and permitting them to believe 
they did not care what happened to them or whether they got hurt. 
The young men often used marijuana to sustain grandiose fantasies 
and to alleviate the pain of the awareness that they were wasting 
their lives. Both the young men and the young women, through their 
marijuana abuse, substituted an imagined, unrealistic gain for 
the anxiety-arousing situations in which other young people try to 
achieve softiething real. Marijuana in these young people did not 
produce a lack of ambition. Rather, marijuana abuse expressed in 
illusory ways the adolescents' desire for power, achievement, and 
control . 
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Chapter 7 



An Overview of Psychological 
Test Results 

Psychological tests offered independent support and confirmation 
for much of what was learned through the interviews about the 
difficulties of the adolescent marijuana abusers. In this chapter, 
the most significant results obtained through these tests are sum- 
marized for the 17i abusers as a group, Tn keeping with the primary 
goal of the testing to obtain an assessment of the adolescents' 
cognitive functioning and key personality disturbances, this over- 
view is organized into these two broad sections. Because of the 
study's emphasis on the family as the critical context for under- 
standing the youngsters' abuse of marijuana, a final section is 
included in which^ the test results pertaining specifically to the 
family are briefly discussed, 

COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING 

The psychological test results supported the impression that these 
adolescents would have difficulty with school. Although the tests 
were not specifically chosen to detect learning disorders, test 
ref)orts frequently raised the possibility of their existence in 
these youngst^s. This inference was often speculative, since 
toxic effects accompanying heav^ marijuana use can be difficult 
to distinguish from longstanding learning disorders, as reflected 
in concentration and attention deficits, word-finding difficulties, 
and poor recent memory. Fvinctioning at the bright normal level, 
one young man, for example, nevertheless could recall only three 
digits backwards on the Digit Span subtest of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) and showed strikingly poor spelling 
ability (e.g., "hight", "beutiful," "nessity") . Me had a learning 
disorder that had been documented at an early age. 

Test reports frequently stressed the lacunae in the range of in- 
formation as reflected in the youngsters' functipning on the WAIS. 
While the individual intelligence quotients (IQ's) were all within 
normal limits and seemingly represented a nonnal distribution of 
the general f)opulation (full scale IQ's ranged from 90 to 1241, 
the Information subtest scores were among the lowest of the WAIS' 
subscores. Even where this was r)ot the case, there was great 
variability in tunc^ioning on this subtest, where many of the 
adolescents failed easy items while knowing more difficult ones. 
For example, the adolescent with the highest full scale IQ (at 
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the superior level) showed striking gaps in his factual knowledge. 
While knowing the meaning of "ethnology** and who wrote Faust 
(q^iestions at tho highest lovel), he guessed that the average 
American woman is S feet 8 1/2 inches tall, that "Milano" is 
the capital of Italy, and that Washington's birthday is February 



Other marijuana abusers had more striking deficits in terms of 
their factual knowledge. Qne girl ot average IQ did not know the 
number of weeks m the year, or the direction of Panama from 
(liicago, and guessed that Brazil is in hurope. One boy (with an 
IQ in the high average range) had no idea who Longfellow was and 
guessed that the direction of Panama from Cliicago is west, while 
a girl of similar overall IQ guessed that there are 56 weeks in 
the year and that Pc-inama is west from (Chicago. Another had no 
* idea where rubber comes from, could not name- four men who have 
been president of the United States .since 1900^ and guessed that 
there are Mi^ weeks in the year and that Brazil is in Africa. It 
is to be stressed again that these examples, and others equally 
sffflking, ail occurred in the context of overall intellectual 
functic^niiig that was at least average- or above. 

The marijuana abusers' limitations in the area of factual informa- 
tion are undoiibtedly related to their attitudes toward school and 
formal learrving opportunities. It is not surprising that school 
learning would suffer with youngsters who throughout the diiy may 
be stoned on ma,rijuana or other drugs ^ even if their attitudes 
toward school were generally positive. 

T(i view the deficiency in factual knowledge simply as the result 
of dnig usage, however, is to oversimplify its potential signifi- 
cance. Basic to the assuned significance of this finding i.s the 
awareness that teachers and parents judge a child's intelligence 
by how much he or she knows {that is^ by his or her range of 
infonivit ion) . Although intelligence is actually a global concept 
represented on the WAIS by 11 different subtests, presumably 
tiipping 11 different t)ut equally important abilities or aspects 
of intelligence, -it is to accumulated factual knowledge ("infor- 
mation") that teachers and parents invariably are referring when 
making th(^ judgment that a child is "l)r i 1 1 iant , " "average," or * 
"stupid." Thus, fiy being deficient in this particular area, the 
marijuana abusers, regardless of their adequate IQ's, are losing 
an iiTT[iortant means ol demonstrating their acceptability as pc^rsons 
and of having it confirmed and reconfirmed. It is at adolescence 
that intellectual ir.at,if)n as a defense generally comes into 
prnmineiK(\ so tfiat its unavailability for the marijuana abuser 
means that an imj)0rtant subl iminatory channel is absent at a tune 
wlien other stresses, (^uite apart from those of maintaining high 
levels, of marijuana us(\ are in the ascendency. The ultimate 
effcH'ts of this loss on self-jm<age may transcend in importance 
anv pr't^sumed "oli i ec t i v(^" damage that drug usage may directly 
cause. 

Since Card 1 on tho Tlumatic Apperception Test (TAD {"boy-violin" 
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scei)e) is frequently assumed to elicit stories that reflect 
attitudes toward achievement, special attention was paid to the 
stories told to this stunulus. Stories were evaluated specifically 
for evidence of the youngster's presumed attitude towards achieving 
competence at the task posed either overtly (playing the violin) 
or covertly Isex^role identification) by the picture. At least half 
of the marijuana abusers told stories reflecting resistance and 
disinterest in achieving the presumed task. Typical of such stories 
were th% following: 

His mother made him learn to play the violin... he dreads it. 
So he's just sitting there looking at it; saying, ''Oh, God, 
I hate this thing. '1 (Outcome?) He'll probably sit there 
another four hours without practicing. 

His mother said he had to take^ violin lessons and he said 
"I'm not going to," but his mother said-he has to. . .He 
won't do it and his mother will give up. 

A young kid whose mother wants him to play the violin. 
She always makes him practice and he doesn't like to play 
the violin. So he tries to think of excuses of vihy he 
shouldn't play. And then he just refused to play. (Out- 
come?) His mother will finally give up. 

Ihe kid is forced to take violin lessons and he doesn't 
like it at all. Nothing else to say. (Outcome?) Be 
mad at his parents or whoever 's making him take lessons. 

When he was vjery young he was forced, well, not forced ¥ 

but his parents wanted him to play an instrument. He had 

no choice... Now he thinks he shouldn't play something he 

doesn't want to. And in the future he won't play it... 

He probably played for a while until he's 15 and then he 

won't play it anyrriore. 

A boy learning to play the violin and the other kids were 
a lot better than he was... He doesn't want to play it. 
'Ihafs it. 

His mother forced him to take violin lessons and he can't 
be successful and finally talked his mother into letting 
hijn give it up. 

Perhaps most striking in these and other stories are the ado- 
lescents' sense of pressure to conform to parental wishes rather 
than to their own aspirations. Of equal importance is their 
awareness of their ability to^frustrate those parental goals. 

KEY PF;i^SONAi;rTY DISTURBANCES 

IWo significant types of perjoriality disturbances which con- 
sistently emerged in the psychological tests given to the 17 
marijuana abusers were problems of impulse control and disturbances 
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related to self- concept. 
Impul.s^ Control Problems 

lhat these adolescents had serious impulse control problems was 
supported by four types of test evidence that frequently led to 
inferences about impuisivity, acting-out, and inadequate delaying 
defenses: 

1. Higher perfonmance IQVs than verbal IQ's. As evidence 
of their tendency to act out motorically, discharging or 
reacting against depression or anxiety by action rather 
than by verbal means, 12 of the 17 adolescents showed a 
performance IQ approximately equal to or greater than their 
verbal IQ. In thi4 respect they failed to show the in- 
hibition of action that fre(iuently accompanies psycho- 
logical impairment or distress. 

2. high FM ("psychopathic deviate) scores on the Minnesota 
Mil tiphasic Personality Inventory (NM>I) . Of the 14 

'';youngsters who completed the NWPT , 13 received one of 
their three highest scale scores on the psychopathic 
deviate scale, and 8 of the adolescents had this scale as 
their highest score. High scores on this scale are 
interpretetl as reflecting negativism toward authority 
and unconventional ity of behavior, often thought to re- 
flect character problems not easily altered by p.^ycho- 
therapy. 

3. h!mphasis on color-dominated Rorschach responses. 
Almost all the marijuana abusers showed a large number 
of colomiominated responses on the Rorschach which are 
suggestive ot affect -driven responsivity.. In most cases 
such responses were not counterbalanced by a significant 
number of human movement responses fsuggestive of mature 
fantasy that might |erve to delay or inhibit action) or 
by significant form-dominated perceptions (suggestive 

of controlled respons i vi ty) . 

•1. Absence of intellectuality as a defease. As was 
discussed earlier in relation to the generally low In- 
formation subtest scores received by most of the youngsters 
on the WATS, they did not give evidence to any significant 
extent of either intellectuality or other obsessive- 
compulsive defenses, which might serve to inhibit or delay 
motoric action. 

V'um such psychological test evidence, the overall impression of 
the marijuana abusers was that of an action-oriented groixp, not 
prone to inhibit or Jt^lay responses, and as a result IJ^ly to be 
in conflict with others, whether peers or family. 
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Disturbances Related to vSeU-Concept 



Consistent with the view that the marijuana abusers were action- 
oriented individuals whose ditficultits were acted out on the 
environment, few expressed much discrepancy between their actual 
self-concept and their ideal self-concept. When asked on the 
psychological questionnaire the nature or cause of their problems 
and what they felt would help them get over these difficulties, 
the youngsters reported little about themselves they wanted to 
change or be changed. In spite of their often serious difri- 
culties with law enforcement agencies, school, and the family, 
they usually reported that they had no problems or that the 
solution to' their problems was' as simple as 'Treedom," '^moving 
away," "leaving home," "finding a job," "moving in with a boy- 
friend," "getting hypnotized," "losing weight," and so on. 

Both the causes of and the solution to their problems were almost 
invariably viewed as something outside themselves. Regardless of 
whatever problems marijuana was causing, many frankly said they 
did not want to change this practice. In this regard, psycho- 
logical re[x)rts stressed the probable difficulty in engaging the 
youngsters in psychotherapy or any change process, since they 
seemed to have' 1 i tt le nk)t ivation for personality change, and saw 
their psychological difficulties, if any, as generally caused by 
external factors. lor ex;imple, t(^ such sentence stems on the 
Sentence Completion Test (SCF) as "lie (she) ol ten wished he (she) 
could...," "^V)st of ail I want...," and "More than anything else 
he fshe) neecled..., stems presumably tapping dominant drives, the 
youngsters' vert)al ii'.c^d wishes generally involved possessions ("a 
cigarette," "a car," " a minibike," "a horse,") or intangibles 
("Ifwe," "fn^Hlom," "flying away"). Desire for "friends," "boy- 
friends," and "i^irl friends" was' also indicated frccjiiently. 'Hiese 
responses, h()wev(*r, never appcvared in the context of any expressed 
desire to change^ much alynit themselves ful fi 1 Iment general ly 
mjMOt or-was d(^f)erKlent upon someone' or something outside the self. 

Tests reflect ing more unconscious self-attitudes or underlying 
difficulties (particularly the evidence from the Rorschach test) 
sugg(*stea several reasons for the m;irijuana abusers' 1)eing much 
l(->s o)mi^lacent about themselves than they ;ictually were willing 
or alWe to refX)rt consciously, lor example, in contrast to their 
runcti(nung on the WAIS, where cues for apprapr iate >ict ion are 
clearly indicated and where all the youngsters functioned at the 
average to superior levels, they all showed moderate to s-erious 
personality disturbance (^n the Rorschach, attest that ol fers littV 
stnuture arul that forl'es the subject to rely more on internal cues 
for m;iking an appropriate response. 

Five Kinds ol Rorschach test evidence supported the impression 
that the adolescents had more difficulties than their conscious 
reports revealed: 

1. fabuli.'.ed comfnnation (fab comb) responses. Rorschach 
responses scored fah comb are instances in wltich disparate 
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aspects of the blots arje integrated in an unusual way, / 
either contrary to usually perceived reality. or in- 
appropriate as to size relationships. Such responses 
presLinahly reflect a struggle to integrate disparate 
aspects of the self-concept and are consistent with 
inferred identity conflicts or identity diffusion. 
Examples of such responses which were given by 12 of 
the 17 youngsters, include: 
"A rabbit with green hair" 
"A spider with a butterfly on his stomach*' • 
*'A lady with a mustache with some kind of bat sitting 

on her head" 
"A little person with wings" 
"Flying monkey" 

"A monster wearing a bowtie on his back" 
"A body with lungs" 

"5k>mething sitting oa a tree... mouse or something... 

mountain, not a tree" 
"A robot ... it has branches, and can see its heart... 

heart and bowtie, too" 

2. Re.sponses conveying a sense of damage or derogation,"* 
whether of the self or of others. Examples of such re- 
.sponses which were given by 11 of the 17 adolescents, 
include: ^ 
"Looks like a clown" * 
"A crab that's been torn apart" 
"Some sort of little people" 
".Some kind of mon.ster. . .eyes pushed in" 
**'iVo heads... like necks are connecting together .. .old 

man with big nose" 
"A deformed person looking out from some bushe.s" 
"A negro... got hit in the mouth... very stoned" 
"A cat* squashed by a mack truck" 
"Bug. . ..squashed" 

"Something with three legs, doesn't look human" 

"A beetle. . .he*s bleeding" - * 

"Looks like a little midget" 

S. fiuman responses including sexual characteristics , of 
both sexes, or responses in which symetrical figures are 
viewed as being of opposite sexes. Such responses are 
suggestive of confused sexual identification. lixamples 
of such responses, given by 3 or the 17 youngsters include 
'Mwo people, man and woman" 
".Small hoy and a girl" 

'Two people facing each other, one male and one female" 

4. /\hsenco ol the usually perceived "popular" human 
pt^rcepts, suggestive of defective empathic linkages and 
difficulty in identifying with other hum;ins. Eight of 
the n adolescents failed to produce the usually seen 
human percepts. 
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5. Unusual emphasis on disjointed bod);; parts without 
sutficient emi:rfiasis on whole-detail responses, suggestive 
of unusual anxiety about the body. Examples of such 
records, given by 3 or the 17 marijuana abusers include: 
Record 1 

"Someone * s nose... end of it, nostrils'* 
'Two eyes" 
"Nose of a raccoon" 
"Fingers sticking out" 
Record 2 
, "Collar bone" 
'Two hands" 

"Vagina" ^. 

"Feet" 

"Penis" 

"Some kind of anatomy" 
Record 3 

"Skeleton. . .just the head" 

"Brain" 

'HWo legs" 

'-IVo breasts" 

"IVo hands*' 

'Two feet" 

All of the marijuana abusers showed a deficiency in at least one 
of these five areas, with Ih showing a deficiency in at least two, 
and 4 of these 15 showing a deficiency in three or more of the 
areas, ihe contrast between the relatively adequate functioning 
of the adolescents in the structured tasks po^ed by the WAIS and 
these evidences of thought and perceptual difficulties in the un- 
structured tasks posed by the Itorschach test is similar to that 
reported for the borderline personality organization fCarr 1979; 
Singer 1977). Regardless of clinical label, however, the im- 
pression from test evidence is that all of these youngsters had 
moderate to serious per1»onality disturbances. 

Test Results Pertaining to the F-amily 

) 

F:vidcncc from psychological tests most directly related to parental 
figures were the responses to the self-report background question- 
naire (Carr 1972) on which each youngster was a.skcd to "Describe 
the kind of person your mother is and your relation to her," and 
"IUcscrihe the kind of person your father is and your relation to 
him." When each description was classified in tcnns ot whether 
the parcn^ was described in positive, ambivalent, or negative 
terms, IS of the 17 adolescents described the relationship with 
at least (Tne parent as ambivalent at best. Ihe two youngsters 
who presented a positive view of cpch parent gave extremely 
circumscribed descriptions: "She is nice and we have a good 
relationship. . .(lather) same as npther." "A good person, friendly 
person. ..( father) works hard, good to pc^ople." 

Mothers were generally described in more positive terms than were 
fathers. In only one case, a girl, was the description of the 
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mother clenrly lesV^jps it ive than that of the father. Ihi.s 
firuiinvj is pcrhap'^ not unasiial with an adolescent popvilation, 
since it is the lather who j^enerallv is the authority figure in 
the nimiiv, presumed to \H' resjK)nsihle for controlling the be- 
havior of the ^.hild. Nevertheless, too much should not be made 
nf these C(niscinus rep<^rts^ nor should they /lecessari ly be taken 
it f av e value. Vs re[yirted elsewhere ((!arr 1980), evidence 
suki/.ests that htjstility is often expressed to the safer parental 
I iV.iirt' rather ttun to thv morv thre.itening one. The Impres^^ibn 
v»airu\l from c(nitrasting conscunis i!(^ser ipt ions of parental figiires 
with relevant Horschach im^i^erv' is consistent with the finding of 
flams IIOJK) that a large number of jx^rsons who report dre.ms 
presunuibly reflecting a fear of loss of love and support (,a thre^i-t 
in our uilture generally emanating from the mother-figure) morp 
f re(|uefit Iv report conscious host ility to the father. I,ikewise, 
those wh(j report dreams presumably reflecting fear of castration 
and bosiilv harm fa threat generally emanating from the father- 
figure) more frcqueritlv report conscious hostility to the mother. 
Such evidence^ dr.unati^es the limitations of studies that rely 
solelvjm (|ueHt lonna ir(*s and (.onscious reports without application 
of [)\vt hiodvriamu understanding. 



()n the S(.T, m(jst of the marijU'ina abusers provided comf^letions 
about [Kirent . which were either openly hostile evaluative state- 
^ menus f'kist r.ithiers "are jerks"; when he thought o f Ti i.'i mother he 
"got Mck"), or factiKil statemtnits assumed to reflect denial O'bst 
rTK>thers "are wown"; *t>- mother 'V/as a female"; My mother "always 
cooks dinner"). ;\hout the most positive completions provided by 
Jiny of the youngsters were conments on the parents* sense of 
justice or fairness (IW father always "taught me wrong from right"; 
Nfy father always '*was fair"), iattle consistency appeared among 
the various onnph^tioris o\ anv youngster, however, a finding 
stemming at least f\irt Iv I rom the fact that SCTf items miiy alternate 
b(»tW(M'n srrvmg as j)ro)ective test stimuli or d i rect - response 
ittms. I7ii . uu nriMsteniv nuiv also relate to shifting, unstable^ 
vicv\s bv the rruiri man a afiusers of their parents. 

Mru on iMir. attitudes ran f)ertiaf)s b(* assumed to be reflected m<^re 
V nnsi.ji-nt ly \n i \I ^ti^ries. ITie "family fann" scene of the lAT 
I , MiT.-n r..iru-il l<» (*1 i. it .ittitudes about and within the lamily, 
sirxe jt Ic^nit t . figures most ofttni vieved as a Huni Iv triangle: 
mother, ? itlier, irul laughter. While the (dder chanuters wtn^o 
sometime. le.tri^"'d m negative terms^ more I r ctjuent 1/' the st(;rMes 
toll bv tlie il.'les. (»rit*^ to this tacd showed little real interaition 
or ridate.ine-, 'wtvseen the characters, and oiten depicted tlie 
.»aitiil ! efui le ^ }i tra* t er ,it au emotional distance* from the other 
f uiure-. '.r III •Mil] h t v,nh t^eir goals, liieak rest)liit ions were 
.il'.o \ fi{U'jit Ml rhe develnjKMj tliemcs. bx?imi)l(*s of such stories 
were the foil .Kinv^: 



1 1 liYt' tU'^ /ill' ^ bei ri k'/ung U\ «.ihool, bcn ome educated 
will I' Ml' /'i. ♦ill ;\'^il«s on the firm. ^Jfie seem'i to be dis 
ill 1 I 'fi'-d with the -h.i 1 lowru^'-s of their hf)fH»s in life and 
ilMi"n>:h !i' :.n* e loved the guv working witli tin* Ix^rse, '.he'll 
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end ijp marrying some college guy. 



(]irl who works on a inm. And her father doesn*t want 
her to go to school want.s her to work on the farm. 
.Said it was a waste and he needed her to work on the 
farm. So she enrolls in school behind his back and then 
iio f inds out and he wouldn't let her go. So then^^he 
T don't know — she left, wont downtown, got married 
and went to school . 

^She lives where people are farming and, well, she wants 
to be educated and learn. Don't think she wants to be 
a farraer, the girl with the books. (Outcome?) I don*t 
/ know. She's gonna go to school. I don*t know. 

l,(K)ks like a young girl going to' school «'ind'*she\s 
thinking or something and her parents are working in • 
the field, fler father is .., 1 don't know what mother 
is doing. That 's it. 

I'd say a girl rotiiming from school and on way home 
passes by this farm nm by wife and husband with their 
horse. I guess she's watching them and she goes on her 
merr\- way home*. 

nirl IS on - by the shadow looks like she's on way 
home from scjiool . And she's passing a guy working in 
th(* fields and she's sort of looking at him. I'tiinking 
of what a good workc^r he is looking over at his wife. 
Jx)oks as i f^ she's pregnant. Kind of saying, "Oh, h(^'s 
married, forget it/' 'ITiar ' s about it. Nothing happc^ned 
h(*tween him and h(*r. 

rh(» one story that most refhu'ted a mutuality of goals within the 
family, perhaps s igni i icarit Iv , mvolvetl a bleak resolution as its 
outt'(5me: 

{>nco upon a time a girl n;un(Hl Ijmui. She 1 iv(\l on ;i 
fami with h(*r moth(*r and brother, l.very springtime 
Xhry would h,iv(* to plant the fields. But this time 
they fil,int(Hl too earlv. Ik^r mother, brother, and her 
wer(* v(*r\- hungr-v^bta ause tb(*v didn't have any crops 
to sell 

fhus in th(Mr unconscious attitudes, as well as in th(M r directly 
(*xpr(*ss(^l fe(Mings and their behavior, the miiri juana- alius ing 
adolesc(Mits evnienced considerable distance, iimbivalence, anger, 
\ and, at times, helplessn(*ss, in their relationships within the 
family. AiUlitional insight into this finding is provided in the 
fnllowing chapt(*r through a cofrrparison of the psychological test 
results ot^fivr pairs of^ abusers and their siblings. 
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Chapters - ' 

Psychological Contract of 
Marijuana Abusers and Their 
Siblings 

When the psychological -test findings of the marijuana -abusing ^ 
adolescents were compared with those of their siblings, interesting 
similarities and differences were found. Brief summaries of these 
, comparisons are presented for the five pairs of youngsters described 
in Chapter 4 , 

Clara and Vanessa D 

On psychological testing, both Clara and Vanessa were functioning 
at the average level of intelligence, with IQ's as indicated: 

Clara (Marijuana Abuser) Vanessa 

Verbal IQ 93 Verbal IQ 99 

Performance IQ 92 Performance IQ 112 

Full Scale IQ 92 Full Scale IQ 105 

Although both girls said they wanted to go to college, neither 
one seemed to rely on inteilectualization as a defense nor to 
profit sufficiently from new learning' experiences . For example, 
the Information subtest for each showed glaring limitations of 
factual knowledge, as each missed such easy items as the number 
of weeks in a year, and the direction of Chicago to Panama. In 
view of Clara* s limitations, her aspirations appeared somewhat 
grandiose. For example, on the SCT stem **She felt she couldn^t 
succeed unless..., Clara added, "she went to colledge (sic)." 
Responding to TAT Card 2 ("fiamiiy-farm scene"), she said, ^is 
chick belongs to a hard-worklJig family that works in the farm and 
everything. And she's a writer and she's very successful, but 
she hasn't published any of her books yet. And she just finished 
writing a book. And that's it." To TAT Card 8BM ("boy -ope rat ion 
scene") she replied, "This guy is daydreaming about being a famous 
surgeon. That's it." Neither TAT story revealed any explicit or 
implicit awareness of the effort and work necessary to achieve the 
aspirations indicated. 

Clara directly reported the resentment and anger she felt toward 
her mother and father, describing her mother on the self- report 
questionnaire as "ininature" and her father as "stupid." Her chip- 
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on -the -shoulder attitude appeared to camouflage deep-rooted needs 
for. nurturance. 

^Vanessa presented herself in her questionnaire responses as the 
"good" girl, describing her mother as 'Very considerate" and her 
tather as "hard-working and considerate of others." She gave 
evidence of being much more overtly dependent than Clara. Her 
conscious anger was directed toward Clara whom she saw as the 
cause of her problems. To a question asking about her present 
psychological problems, she stated, "My present psychological 
problem is my sister." Ihis suggested that Clara may be the 
target for anger and resentment that Vanessa w^ unable to express 
toward her parents. Vanessa was more depressed than was apparent 
in her behavior, reflected in such Rorschach* responses as "a 
weeping willow," "a mumny's tomb," and "a sunset:" 

Clara saw "freedomi" as the solution to all of her own problems; 
Vanessa saw the solution to her problems as having Clara sent to 
a boarding school, ihe insight of both girls tJius appeared poor, 
and Clara, in particular, gave little evidence of any motivation 
for personality change, wanting only to be free to do as she 
wanted. 

On the Rorschach test, both girls showed sufficient evidence of 
•thought disturbance to suggest borderline features with acting- 
out tendencies. Both girls also- gave responses of people or 
animals engaged in "arguing" and "fighting." Test responses 
indicated that Vanessa probably experienced greater guilt and 
feelings of inferiority than did Clara. Vanessa's capacity for 
withdrawal (inferred from such Rorschach responses as "a mouse 
going into a hole in the wall," "entrance to a building,"^ 
"tunnel," and "entrance into a library") suggested that, while 
Clara presently presented the greater behavior problems in the 
view of her parents and conmunity, Vanessa may have actually been 
more disturbed and more likely to have difficulties in future 
adjustment. 



Tim and Dennis H 

On psychological testing, Tim was functioning at the bright normal 
level of intelligence, while Dennis was functioning at the superior 
level. * iQ's were as indicated below: 



Tim (Marijuana Abuser) Dennis 

Verbal IQ 112 Verbal IQ 124 

Performance IQ 113 Performance IQ 128 

Full Scale IQ 113 Full Scale IQ 128 

Tim was a pleasant, albeit anxious, subject to test. He gave a 
highly idiosyncratic Rorschach recprd, perseverating the response 
"vagina" on every card, sometimes in more thian one location. While 
seeing "a penis" on a few occasions, the plethora of "vagina" 
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responses was interpreted as a r-eactive defense against fears of 
homosexuality, m tenns of the possible protest, ''You see how 
really interested in women I ami'' Evidence of a sexual distyurbance 
was substantiated by* his own report on the self-feport questionnaire 
that» along with drug dependency, his problems included **unsure 
sexuality/* The apparent degree- of his disturbance revealed on the' 
Rorschach suggested the possibility of future decompensation unles*s 
pressures on him were relieved. 

Neither brother was paTticuIarly insightful. Tim felt that getting 
hypnotized might help him get /over his difficulties, reflecting a 
wish for a magical solutipn" to all his problems while he played a 
passive role. From Dennis' own description of himself oji the 
questionnaire, one would assume that he was a model of adjustment. 
His other test ref'sults showed a quite different picture. His 
testing was scheduled under a time pressure since he was soon 
leaving town, having been accepted at a military academy on the 
h^sis of his outstanding reconmendations and evidences of achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, his Rorschach" record had numerous examples of 
thought-disordered responses. For example, to Card 1 he gave the 
following responses; 

*'I see an insect looking straight at me, ..four eyes, sort 
slanty evil eyes, looking straight at you." 

*'Almost looks like two winged men over here clinging onH^fr 
a central thing* . .almost looks like trying to pull it apart, 
separa{c it.*' 

"Sort* of like an elephant a^kftos t . . . no roal trunk or body, 
like an armored elephant , "bearing armament with spikes." 

His interpretation of the frequently perceived figures on Card III 
as having "both male and female qualities," and his attributing 
"sickly" and "undeveloped" qualities to other perceived figures, 
were interpreted as reflecting unresolved sexual ambivalence, 
confused sexual identification, and body-image difficulties. He 
also reported that he worried about sex. 

Both Tim and Dennis confirmed the example of borderline personality 
organization, since both showed intact functioning on the WAIS in 
spit^ of* the primary process or thought •disordered responses 
reflected in their Rorschach tests. Dennis. appeared to seek and 
be more dependent upon structure than did Tim, and thus appeared 
much more conforming and conventional. He had an almost perfect 
score on the Comprehension subtest of th6 WAIS, suggestive of 
compensatory attempts to rely on social convention and external 
structure. Individuals with high scores on this subtest (both 
actual and relative to their other scores) tend to be inflexible 
and to dichotomize 1 ife*s. problems into right versus wrong alter- 
natives. Such persons can sometimes be punitive to anyone who 
violates their moral code which they precisely deYine, Although ' 
this approach to life could work well in a military context, it 
also offers the potential for Dennis* becoming depressed and* 
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disi-llusioned when life does npt prove to be as simple as he has 
striictured it to be. ' 

Dave arKl Fred M' 

On psychological testing Dave was functioning at the bright norm 
level of intelligence, while Fred was functioning at the average 
level.. IQ's were as indicated below: 

Dav e (Marijuana Abuser) Fred 



Not only did Dave's intellectual efficiency seem greater thail 
that Dt his brother, but Dave also showed fewer objective test 
indices of disturbance than did Fred. It was inferred that Fred* 
was more competitive for achievement and money than was Dave. Such 
Rorschach responses as "two people holding up some sort of Stanley 
trophy," "two dogs both trying to smell the same thing," "two 
people trying to hang onto something," "someone doing a commercial 
for shoes," "someone at a costume party, in a cape," and "two 
elephants racing to get apples," project significant exhibitioa- 
istic, striving, compet it ive * impulses that operate in Fred to a 
degree not found in Dave. Ihese impulses may keep Fred more con- 
forming to family and society standards than Dave, although Fred 
may have the more ominous prognosis. The possibility of selt- 
destructive or suicidal impulses in Fred was suggested by such 
Rorschach responses as those he gave to Card IV: "Looks like 
someone may have come out of the sea and got covered with seaweed... 

te a normal person covered with seaweed"; "Looks like someone 
ht have been hung or something and now there is all the garbage 
moss over the body... been hanging there a long time. ..I guess 
d." Such responses are considered to be highly morbid and 
idiosyncrat ic. 

It was inferred that Dave had felt hurt and rejected in his family 
and may have been retaliating for this. A significant part of his 
self-image was believed to be conveyed in his story to the blank 
TAT card: "The Mona Lisa. She's a woman. She's a real person in 
picture. There for many years. She's unconscious and can't express 
herself. Can't move. Can't talk. Trying to shrink, wrinkle. 
F-igurcs if no one can understand she's a real person, she's not 
going to let anyone enjoy her." To the SCT stem, "I used to feel I 
was being held back by...." he added '*my parents but then I showed 
them." 

As to what would help him over ,his difficulties, he indicated first, 
"quitting or dccreas ing pot /' and second, "leaving home on good 
terms." Ho reported his key problem, however, was the way society 
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judges people. 
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Like Dave, •Fred showed difficulties with impulso control. While 
both brothers showed greater ihan expected indications of sexual 
confusion and feelings of vulnerability about the body, Fred 
appeared inordinately reluctant to reveal himself or to admit to 
psychological weakness. On the SCTT, for example, he described 
"my sexual desires'* as **none of your business/' Rorschach content 
also raised the possibility of his being sexually conflicted. Fred 
saw hin]seir as not having many problems to speak of ("none of which 
are serious enough to analyze"), but in this regard presented 
himself as very limited in insight or understanding. It was inferred 
that both brothers showed moderate to great psychological disturbance 
but that overall Fred appeared the more disturbed. 

• 

Eddie and Deborah J 

(>n psychological testing, Fiddie was functioning at the average level 
ol intejligence and Deborah was functioning at the bright normal 
level with IQ's^s indicated: 

l-ddic (Mfirijuana Abuser) De borah 

Verbal IQ IH) Verbal IQ 117 

PcrformarKc IQ w7 Performance IQ 117 

I-ull Scale IQ 9b Full Scale TQ 118 

txklie's performance suggested somt* indications of a learning dis- 
ability. Ills personality functioning appeared to be that of a boy 
who wanted his own needs met without expectation of reciprocal in- 
volvemc^nt with others. Although he evixlenced role-playing skills 
that could initially help create a favorable impression, hisjm- 
maturity in social jndgment showed through in a way that would 
lead others ultimately to reject him, leaving him frustrated and 
dejected. 

On the K()rst.hach test, he gave no human responses, although his 
-^ense of inner turmoil and fear of loss of control were believed 
tn he projivteu- in his response, "a tornado.... looks like its 
spinning/* lie had a marked sen^se of inadeuuacy about his school 
grades and on the. MH" indicatc*d that his first impulse was* to 
fight (Nty first reaction to him was '\to heat him up"; While he 
was speaking to me I *»puncheU him'*). MIe appeared to he very 
sensitive to slight. His father was p\?neived as possibly getting 
vicarious gratification out of Htldie'sj^ict ing out. At the very 
least, Iddie appeared to have ^reat difficulty making a happy and 
mature identification with his father who appeared to be a soyrcc 
o\ fear and intimidation to him. This was reflected in his 
completing the SCf stem. ^^Whenever he was with his father he 
felt...." with the word, ^'scared." While clearly unhappy, Fddie ' 
gave little evidence of motivation for personality change, rather 
expect ing others to change. 

Dehoni^i showed evidence of pass ive- aggress ive conflicts, with ex- 
cessive dependency needs that probably kept her aggression in 
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check. She appeared very sensitive to embarrassment and to criti* 
cism .ind anticipated rejection from others. She seemed likely to 
vacillate between withdrawal and ovcrparticipation. Withdrawal 
was possibly reflected in statements suggesting that her greatest 
pleasure came from activities she could do by herself, Deborah 
seemed to use such strategies as a means of avoiding expression of 
aggression. She consciously admitted to getting depressed, being 
shy and insecure. Sex and aggression were fused and she gave 
(evidence of entertaining the wish/fear of being taken forcibly. 

Her Rorschach responses suggested that her underlying self-imligc 
fluctuated between devaluation fa clown's' face"; "baby elephants 
on a bell") and idealization ("bal lerirtas in a pose"), t^ercet^tions 
that undoubtedly alternate in relation to others as well. Her 
sel f -acceptance at any time appeared to be very dependent on others* 
reactions to her, Or\ the SCI she admitted to worrying about getting 
old and to tec ling Ics^ smart than others gave her credit for being. 
Strong narcissistic features were also indicated. Deborah, however, 
appeared to he fairly amenable to psychotherapy because of her ^ 
present unhappiness. 



Bobby and Diane G < 

On psychological testing, Bobby was functioning at the average level 
of intelligence while Diane was functioning at the bright normal 
level, I(Vs were as indicated holcw: 

M^by (Marijuana /\buser) Diane 

Verbal IQ 104 Verbal IQ 110 

FVrformance IQ 108 i'erlormance IQ 112 

Full Scale IQ lOb F-uH Scale !Q 112 

Bobbv showed manv-xlef ic i t s consistent with a severe learning 
disability or a hyperkinetic syndrome: his overall functioning 
was most uneven, he misspelled simple words by leaving out letters, 
he wrote letter*^ backwards, and shbwed a very short attention span. 
(>n the WAIS lie could recall only three digits backwards. While his 
reality testing was considered to be relatively adequate, he showed 
consider.ihio identity diffusion and used primitive defensive 
operations, 'Hie character of his human responses was of quasihuman 
"spacdnen. , ,with a weird body," "a monster," and "space creatures," 
'ITie only solidly human percept w.'is of "a negro.,. just hit in the 
mouth with a tennis hall and he's ver>'. very st9ned," In light 
of his revealed preoccupation with his kinky hair, this re^onsc 
undouht(\lly reflected aspe^'ts of his own demeaned, damaged >iel f- 
cnni. ept , 

His vicnv of any authority, as reflected in his ,SCT completions, 
wa^ (|inte negative: (Taking orders "stinks**; IVhen I met my bo.^rs, 
I "puked"; Peoplr^ m authority are "bastards"). Nevertheless, at 
s(ime level he ret ogti i r.ed that he di^d not understand his own 
behavior and he wished for greater understanding from others as 





\yv\\, (Nbrc than anything c^lst' ^i^' necdod •'someone to understand 
him**; I'cnpjc seem to' think "rm weinl"J. Ik* seemed to cover his 
feeling/. fe.ir and inadecjuacv with a facade of bravado, adding 
to the Sil stem, '^Nlien ! feel that others don't like mc, 1...," the 
phfiise, "put on nu act 

While lMane*s Iuncri()riinj» was more intact than Bohl)y's. she also 
showed evuknKe of usuik ^nanv primitive defenses; idealization and 
devaluation were prominent. In areas on the Rorschach test fre- 
(^uentlv seen as people, Diane K^wv such associations as "an angel" 
and "two monkevs bowling." She had strong oppositional and pro- 
Motive tendencies. She appeared to have a verv active fantasy 
lili* that mav have iiualities of the autistic. lor ex;imple, on 
the Rorschach test she gave the response, **two badgers or moles... 
thing in the middle is grabbing one of their paAvs and pulling... 
pulling them uji...the badger iM, sonr spirit or someth i ng . . . 
mavbe th^'sc two things died and are going up to their heaven." 
While she smiled at this percept, suggesting she could detach 
hcrsfir from it, the resjK)nse nevertheless reflectcnl a serious 
def'MiMve lailure. She seemed to experience significant fears 
m ](iss nl M)ntroL It was irU'erred that Diane's relationship 
with her paretits was fused with oedipal stniggles. wJiich she was 
acting out in her relationship with 'a boyfriend whom she may have 
been I'lsmv^ as a wav of upsetting and getting the attention of her 
i.ithcr. ft was uuK huled that the integrative lailures revealed 
bv Dianr's tests wcrf vnnsistcnt with honlerlme personality 
nrgan i /at i<>n . 
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Chapter 9 



Discussion of Psychological 
Test Findings 

As illuhtrateci by the f ive pairs oi" yoiu^j^stcrs discussed in the 
previous chaf)tcr, the psycholoj^ical tests provided evidence of ' 
" a' sign4f leant dej>:r(*e ol psychopathology ainong both the marijuana 
abusers and their siblings'. Irr the case of the abusers, these 
tests results were quite consistent with the diagnosis one would 
be inclined to nvike on the basis of the nuiterial obtained through 
the unstnatured interviews. The patterns evidenced in the clin 
leal data gathered from these youngsters as a group — their 
identity disturb.mces; their intense, im*^table relationships; 
their impulsivity ;md unpredictability; their inappropriate or 
intense anger; their physically sel damaging acts; tJieir affec^ 
tive instability; their' chronic feelings of cnnptiness or boredom; 
their underachievcnnent m school and work; and their problems 
with being ah)ne su[)port a diagnosis of most of the mari juina 
abusers as borderline [X'rsonal 1 1 les ((iunderson and Kolb 1^78; 
Perry and KhMm^in r^HO), ITie psychological test results for 
this gnnip liktnvise f)oint in this direction. 

Regarding \hv siblings of the rruiriiuana ;iinisers, however, a 
rather wide diswrfiancy emerged betwe(ni the view derived fnmi 
the intervH^w maternal and that suggested by the psyche) l()gic\l 
t(*st findings. With very few exceptions, the siblings appearyd 
on the biisis.ot their V(>rl)al behavior and g(Micral tunctioningX 
within thr int(*r-view situ-ation t(i be relatively free of signify 
uant psv^ hoj>ath(ilogy. ITu s is not to say there was no dmual 
eviderue 'd '.(w mus j)robl(^ms with the siblings; clearly, the 
f.ijiulv j)atb()logv arul the insecurity it g(Mierated had in basic 
wavs affected the siblings as well as the marijuana abusers, 
Inlheir [latterns ol relativcvly high achievtnnent , as W(M 1 as in 
their lack nf jmpnl s i vent^ss , sel f-destmct iveness, and motional 
lability, how<«ver, the large majority Of the siblings did not 
show evid(uiCe nf bor\lerlin(* pathology. 

In infitra.t, t h(^ f^svi ho log u a I tests showed this grouf) of young 
sters as having no unisistent dirierenc(»s in integrative function 
ing irnrn their mariniana abusing brothers or* sisters. In f)art i 
iular\ idiosyrnratn and morbad resjK)nses to unstnutured stimuli 
in the tests wcro as i harac terist ic of t)ie nondrug abusing sij) 
lings as tliev wer<* "1 the man luana abusers. 
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ITus tirulin^ hfUi*(|iMto consistently across all 11 s ibl i ng-abuser 
[)airs, which, in atltlition to those cases already described in some 
detail, included a rivinjaina abusing young nvm whose delinquency 
ultimately put him in laiTand his h;ipy)ily nvirried older brother 
who was a successful young accountant; and a highly .unstable young 
leiTuile abuser who was involvcnl with a delinquent yoking man who 
mistreated her ami h(»r sist(*r who was both happily m;irried and 
showing signs oi b(»coming a success in her career. 

V 

Hie psvjio logical t(»sts indicated that the differences in behavior 
and achievemtMit between the m;irijuana abusers and their nondrug 
abusing siblings were not a i unction of significant differences 
in intellectuil endowmc^nt or general cogniti^ve functioning. When 
each iTUirijuana abusing subject was cofnyxirc^d with hi^ or her sibling 
ftir the 11 f)airs m which both youngsters was tested, four were 
foiuuJ to have I(,)'s slightly higlier than those of their siblings, 
SIX Kid slightly lower Kj's, and one was found to have an \i} 
id(»ntKal t(j that of the sibling. 

liirther, a t(m]y)anson of the individual subtest scores for each 
ol the 11 p.iirs slujwed no significant pattern in favor of either 
gnnif), (»x( (*pt lor the Infomuition sul)test, on which 10 ol the 
miiri) liana abusers did less well than their siblings. 'ITie presumed 
signifuame <>1 deficits in accijmilated factual knowledge measur(»d 
Itv this siilitest fuis already been discussed in Chapter 7, As indi- 
ttited in this d I St us M on, it was not considered surprising that 
this fatet of intelligen(e would suffer in yoiingsters who wen* 
tiften stonrd on nuirijuana throughout the day. 

iliese findings, indicating (^uite similar intellectual profiles 
and e<tii;il degrees of d i s turb;mc(» existing in both m:ir i juana abtjs 
ing and nondrug a[nising si[)lirtgs, indicate that family [)athology 
affects the "atiiusKHl" sibling much more than appears evident on 
rh<' surface. At the s.une time, the t ons iderable d i screparu i (*s 
in behavior between the twti groups suggest that one's al)ility to 
tope with patholn^fV- may be more signif^icant than the pathology 
It'. ell in d(*t(*nTuning the outtdne lor the youngst(*r. Perhaps 
most important Iv, vl i f I (»reru (*s m the abusers' anti siblings' ability 
even tt. d<Ml with the f^mu Iv itself were clearly det(M-mined by 
fami h dvruuii u ^ . 

f>ne interesting exan!|)l(* ol the way m whuh lamily roles and expec 
tatnnr. treatcnl f|uit(» diller(*nt t(iping eapatilios m tlu^ man ju^ina 
.ibu.ets and their siblings was seen m the case of the II' s where 
th( f'litirr tamily considered Tim t{) be much more mtel let tui 1 ly 
giilcd than his oUUm l)r()ther IVnnis. On the IVAIS, however, Tim's 
lull stale [n s(ore ol was IS points lower than the \1H obtain^ 
ed bv his brother IkMinis. I ven if thes(» scores are adjuster! 
".omrwbai to at count I or hm's possiblv rcnluced per fomumce as 
a result ol Ins h(M\v uuiri luana smoking, they t learly do not 
•.upp<»rt the h)ngsi ,intl I ng family view. iVnnis' and his parents' 
atieptanie of his ''lesser" ability resulttnl m a situation of 
ictluced pressure .iiul expectation within the family, as well as 





highly fuvorablc responses to his considerable achievement. F-or 
Tim, hoyevcr, this distortion created inappropriately high expec- 
tations and a situition in which he was almost guaranteed to fail 
in his parents' eyes no miittcr whiit he did. The outcome for both 
boys, outside as well as within the family, had far greater signi- 
ficance than any actuil differences in ability between them, 

*~The nondrug abusers had generally learned how to get at letfst a 
minimiil cwnount of gratification antji support from their relation- 
ships with their parents. It is significant that on the self- 
report questionnaire they expressed affection for at least one 
and often both of their parents, while anger if not outright 

-hatred for one or both parents was mos4: typically expressed by 
the marijuana abusers. In addition, the nondrug- abusing siblings 
appeared to have accepted parental goals and values and learned 
that conpliance at homt\ at school, and at work had some built- 
in rewards. 

At the same time that they tried to fulfill their parents' aspira- 
tions, however, they had been deeply affected by their 43arents| 
tension and insecurity, and undoubtedly much of this came to light 
in their psychological test responses. Although they were con- 
scious of wishing to avoid the conflicts they saw as deriving 
from the defiance of their marijuana -abusing brother or sister, 
they most often indicated conscious or unconscious guilt about 
the unfair trentmcnt afforded them in comparison to their sib- 
lings. Moreover, rt^ognizi'ng that the differences between them- 
selves and their siblings were not as great as they appeared, they 
seemed to sense that the approval they received from their parents 
was conditional, fragile, and worst of all, based on parental 
mispercept ions pf who thcry really were. Again, such emotional 
conflicts and fears clearly had taken a toll on the nondrug- 
abusing group in terms of their psychological well-being. 

One final point which should he made is that the psychological 
tests indicated that both the marijuana abusers and the nondrug 
abusers had ccnparable difficulties in dealing with unstructured 
situations. The interview material, however, suggested that the 
nondnig abusing siblings, in contrast to the marijuana abusers, 
knew how to avoid putting themselves in such situations. Indeed, 
their avoidance of dnig abuse itself was partially related to 
their desire for maintaining control and structure in their lives. 
If they felt forced to suppress feelings of anxiety or resent- 
ment, they seemed to feel that this was not too great U price 
to pay for the sense of order and predictability this [afforded 
them, and which appeared to bring them a considerable measure 
of success . / 
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Chapter 10 
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Surnmary of Findiags. 



Jhis r('S(Mr« h hvy^^iu with lh<' hroiul k^mI «)f urulcrsi ;irul iny nuift iuaria 
abuse amtnui white, muldlc .irul workniv: Uass, hi^:h ^^hdol a^cd 
.uiolrsccnt'!, hv viewing', tins behavior within the j>svch(Hlvniun u 
context ni th<' fami lv\ ' l\'irtuiilar attention was paid to <vKpl(^r i n^». , 
tbrouj'.h unst HH tJir(^l interviews, what in the adol <*srent ' s adapta 
t ion and interaction with his (ir her familv contrilnited Xn the 
fiuiruuana aluise, and to ident i fvin)^, thrf>uj;h both the interviews 
ami p^ivcho logical tests, the hinctioas which marijuan;i plavs 
in thc'adcWesient 's overall fisVLhosticial adaptation, llie P 
m.iriiuana al>UMnv, ad(^l<'scent s and their famihrs wfio part u ipated 
in the ',tiutv provided ( lear and consistent (^videntj that (.imily 
[)'.vJi«^tlvnamu s K^ntrilMite to ttiese yoUiiK^'KTs' jbuse of ni^iMjiiaivi 
and work to shajn- th<' s|>e( itu in<'anin)^ siuh abuse Jias (or eai h ol 
thtm. In this chapter, lh<'se dvnamus an- simrurri/ed in t < nns o( 
•,(*veral Key tojm which fiav*- lieen ilhmiinaled bv llie Iirulinv;'. 
ni the study. 

I \MIIA PM'IIHN'^ (nVIIUMin IN<. 'M<M,b'.( LVf MAHIHIANA AHUM 

\ prnnar-y (omi'. m| this lesrar^li wa\ on unde r s I and i nv: the ways m 
whuh the tamilv had t)perated tsir Iv m the lives nf thes<' man 
luaria abusing: VfUUHr-trr. it^ y.ive them the W(usr ralh<M than the 
h<'-,l fi| what ihf'ir parent-, had to njter. In '.om- v .iscs t h r. 
.u^urrrd be( .Hi'.e thr yf^unv/'ter w;is Iwirn aftf-r the lamih'N emotion. 
r« ',er-ves had he»'n drained bv prior children. In su\ h lainilies, lh( 
-nri ill fi-n-.ions .e. wdj as lh<' individual pr(^bl<*ms intrn^Mfied 
with raib •Miieeduu' (In Id, In other famili*", , the miinjuana^ 
ibuMnv. younn'.tri bad lonj,'. i^'^-n seen as mirr^uniK par<'nts' 
1 imit.it loM"., le,, and i n-^eoir 1 1 m-. , while his'ur her 'obhnu 

was re^r,ipl(Ml .,s li.ivinj.'. the parents' best ( liarx^fr i st u s , l.uli 
^!iild tcnd»-d i'> br IreaK'd .utnrduH'Jv. 

In ..mw" lamilu", ! fie parent / *'xav.j.;<Mal ed and ii^id expettalions 
Mt a l.iv'u»'d I h 1 Id, and ihtii -aih-.c^iucMit d laspjMunlment in that 
ihild, tf ulted in ,1 'diirt in th*'ir affeitptHr. to another of th<v 
•ihliiu:.. Vnonn nth<M r.imilM'^, parental di f*f icul t le-^ i ausetl 
problem', for .i parli-ular ^hiM wIkmi he f.r she was (|uit(^ youn^t 
,ind ''V«*n thou^jh the parents had r<"'Olved tliese i| i f f k u 1 1 : e-, the 
I fn Id' . T roulilfs pc-r Mst 
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Aihong some of the families, the marijuana -abusing adolescent had 
been cast in the role of the "difficult" child almost from the 
time of birth; in others such typing was made later. By w^at- 
ever route, each of the youngsters v^o ended up as a marijuana 
abuser had heen labelled within the family as "troublesome" or 
"bad,'*' while the brother or sister. was considered "good," Such a 
split between siblings did not result from the one youngster's 
marijuana abuse. Rather, it invariably preceded and was an 
essential contributor to this behavior. The nondrug-abusing 
siblings, in siding with their parents against the marijuana- 
abusing child, contributed to the abuser*s sense of ostracism 
from the family; they also formed a -^egative identification with 
the ^'problem" child which served to piotect them from becoming 
drug abusers. 

THE RJNCTIONS OF MARIJUANA ABUSE FOR ADOLESCENTS - ' 

-Marijuana was seen to have a variety of functions for adolescents: 
as a defiant or provocative act dii:ected "against parents, in 
particular, and, by extension, to oUjer authority figures; as 
a siclf-destructive act; as a modifier of disturbing emotions such 
as anger; as a reenforcer of fantasies of effortless, grandiose 
success; and as a help in withdrawing from conflicts concerning 
competition and achievement. 

Psychodynamic exploration made possible an understanding of the 
relationship of the internal feelings of the marijuana abusers to 
both their external behavior and its effects on their families. 
For example, Eddie, the young man who dreamed that w^iie hi^ he. 
. accidentally kj.lled his mother and fantasized shooting his 
entire family and then dying in a gun battle with the police, 
psychologically fulfilled both wishes with marijuana. Through 
his heavy smoking over tfi'e past several years, he destroyed the 
life of his family while destroying his oi^ life as well. Eddie's 
dream "and fantasy life made elear the function of marijuana as a 
link between Kis destructive and self-destructive behavior, and 
the origins of this behaviQt in his relationship with his family. 

In all of its" functions', marijuana served to detach these ado- 
lescent's from the probi^insis^f the real world from their anger 
and unhappincss with their \al^ts, and from the need to work and 
compete to achieve success. \ In so doing, it permitted some to 
appear casual or Jight-hearted while inside they felt miserable. 
Fantasies of being destined for a special fate, to become rich, 
and to excel 'at a sport they scarcely played were typical of the 
,pai;ody of sijccess, achievement, and confidence marijuana sustained 
in some of the young men. The young female marijuana abusers,, 
while not usually expecting particular greatness^ nevertheless 
maintained a magical belief that good things would happen to them: 
college acceptance while flunking out of high school or happiness/ 
in love while dating unresponsive "or abusive young men. For all 
these adolescents marijuana helped sustain, in an unrealistic 
way and with self-destructive effects, the desire for power, 
control, achievement, and emotional fullness. * * 
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Although marijuana abuse was found to span a spectrum of 
meanings for the individuals involved, ^11 of its functions were 
related in the abusers' attempts to deal with longstanding 
feelings of being deprived of approval or acceptance within their 
families. The abusers' belief that nothing ^^^Y could do would 
Imake them loved members of their families served to produce or 
intensify a retreat from competitive achievement, and to turn 
them toward means of passive consolation in which grandiose dreams 
of ^ove or success could be sustained. 

N 

PSYGIOIDdTC/U DISTIJRBANCE 

The psychological test results independently offered support for 
many of the observations arid conclusions which were derived from 
the psychadynamic interviews with the adolescent marijuana abusers. 
Particularly confirmed were conclusions regarding probable school 
and learning difficulties of the adolescents in spite, of their 
adequate intellectual endowments, as well as difficulties with 
their families and friends arising from problems with impulse 
control and their feelings about themselves. Psychological re- 
ports on all the marijuana abusers stressed the integrative 
failures apparent in their personality make-up, as reflected 
particularj^ on the Rorschach test, which approximated those 
which have been posited for borderline personality organization. 
These test results were not surprising In view of the impulsivity, 
self-damaging behavior, affective instability, and underachievement 
in school and work revealed in the clinical interviews. 

More surprisingly, however, the psychological tests in almost all 
^ases showed equal and sometimes greater disturt)ance in the 
nondrug-abuslhg siblings. Although the siblings gave evidence that 
the disturbances in their families that had affected their mari- 
juana-abusing fTiblings had a?so caused problems for them, they 
were significantly different from their brothers' and sisters iti 
their patt*erns^<rf^elativel^ high achievement, as well as in 
their laclfc^^^f impulsiveness , self -destructiveness , and emotional 
lability. As result, the nondru^ abusers were better ^able to 
meet parental and sWietal standards. 

The psychological /ests consistently indicated that l:)0th the 
marijuana abusers and their nondrug-abusing siblings; had comparable 

-difficulty in dealing with unstructured situations . ' The interview 
material, 'how(?ver, suggested that \he nondrug abusers knew how to 
avoid putting themselves in such situations;^ their avoidance of 
drugs was partly related to their desire to maintain control and 
structure in their lives. The ability to find, create, and 
operate in structured situations, whether at school or in personal 
relationships, was_ an important attribute these siblings had de- 

'velopcd in their families and were able to use outside the family 
as well . 

Jhe psychological *test results clearly indicated fhat marijuana 
abuse cannot be accounted former explained simply as a mani- 
festation of psychopathology or psychological disturbance. At 
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the slune time, the fact that each of the marijuana abusers shov\red 
such psychopathology confirmed past research findings that 
psychological variables arc significantly correlated with heavy 
marijuana abuse in adolescents. An important contribution of 
this study is that It provided an understanding ot the family 
context out of which was generated both the youngsters' psycho- 
logical problems and their marijuana abuse. Relatedly, through 
the comparisons afforded between the marijuana-abusing adolescents 
and' their nondrug- abusing siblings, the study provided considerable 
evidence that the youngs ter^overt expression of their psycho- 
pathology whether in the (form of destructive acting-out be- 
~ havior, withdrawal, or rigid conformity to the standards of 
others could be accounted for only by the family psychodynamics 
which permitted, directed, and maintained the way the marijuana 
abusers and theii^ siblings behaved. 

OlH'COMIiS OF MARLTUANA ABUSH 

Itie fact that i/dmily psychodynamics opergite as such a clear 
determinant of adolescent marijuana abuse raises important issues 
not only in terms ol understanding this behavior, but also for 
treating it and, perhaps most importantly, for preventing its 
occurrence. Although these issues are beyond the scope of this 
particular monograph, it should be noted that ongoing follow-up 
of the marijuana -abusing adolescents who participated in this 
study has indicated considerable variation in the outcomes for 
these youngsters as they have grown, older. Of the six ado- 
lescents whose cases have been discussed in detail, one has 
almost entirely stopped using marijuana and another has signifi- 
cantly reduced his level of use during the two years since the 
research interviews with them were completed. A third youngster 
has maintained a fairly high level of use, but with ifrilprovcd 
behavior particularly at school, while the -ranaining three arc 
^smoking as miich or more as they did before. These figures ^ 
closely represent those found among the t£)tal sample of 17 ado- 
lescents s.tudicd. 

Bobby (i "is an example of the first group ot youngsters^ Af^^er 
years of problems with school work, Bobby was finally diagnosed 
as having a lt)ngs tand ing learning disorder and plq^cmcnt in a 
noficonvcnt ional educational cnvijpnment was recommended. This 
information appeared to bring considerable relief to his parents 
of the guilt they had long felt over Bobby's repeated failures, and 
enab'led them to view their son's behavior as something other than 
merely defiance or rebellion against them. They enrolled Bobby 
in a special .school for youngsters with learning problems, where 
he was able to perform adequately, liis behavior within the family 
improved considerably and his marijuana smoking dropped dramat- 
ically. Following his graduation he enlisted in the service and 
when he was last seen, he reported that he was happy and smoking 
marijuana only very infrequently. Bobby's case demonstrates that 
oven for so-cal led "burn-outs ," marijuana abuse is not inevitably 
a one-way street. 
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Clara D, was also able to greatly reduce her marijuana smoking 
when her parents accepted that she could not meet their academic 
expectations or keep up with the pace her sister Vanessa had set 
in school. Clara also enrolled' in an alternative school with a 
heavy emphasis on practical experience rather than formal academics, 
and, as was the case with Bobby, this resulted in a significant 
irnprovement in her feelings about herself. 

These two cases as well as several others in the study demonstrate 
the relationship of marijuana to the youngsters' conflict over 
performance and achievement. Both Clara and Bobby experienced 
in their new \school environments the relaxation they had previously 
sought through marijuana, which reduced their need for the drug, 
liven more critical in these cases,' however, was the parents' 
response to their youngsters' changing adaptation. Both the , , 
B's and the D's were able to accept their children with the 
reduced expectations that accompanied their transfer to the 
'nontraditional school, and as a result, both youngsters showed 
significant jutprovement in their family relationships. 

Tim 1!, a youngster who has maintained his high level of marijuana 
use over the past several years, provides an interesting contrast 
to the cases of Bobby and Clara. Tim also transferred to a non- 
traditional school following his failure to complete his senior 
year ht his*public school. Although he managed to graduate from 
this school, and is currently planning to enroll in a local state 
college, his family relationships have not shown similar improve- 
ment and his marijuana smoking has remained , high. The essential 
difference in this case is the fact that Tim's parents have not 
altered their expectations of him and continue to make him aware 
of their disappointihent in his inability to perform at the level 
of their expectations. a 

This pattern was^een in an even more- dramatic form with Da^e M 
c-md liddie J bo tfi of 'whom continue to be regarded by their families 
as failures. At the age of 21, Dave, one of the brightest ^ 
youngsters seen, is driving '^i cab irregularly, living on and 
off with several different friends, finding little satisfaction 
in personal and social relations, and centering his life around 
obtaining and smoking marijuana. Although he maintains^ sporadic 
contact with his parents, their ijiteractlon has not changed and 
Dave's current life seems merely to reeriforce their view that h^ 
will never airount to anything. 

Fddie at the age of 17, has returned to live with his family, 
having completed his 18-month period in the resideiitial treatment 
center he was sent to because pf his difficulties at home and 
in school. Although fear of being sent away again has curbed 
F'ddie somewhat in his behavior tovs(ard his parents, his academic 
and disciplinary problems at school continue unabated as docs 
his. abuse of both mar'ijuana and alcohol. 

Pinallv, Angela A also seems to havb become fixed in ^ seyi?)usly 
self-aestnictive pattern involving a'high level of marijuana and. 
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alcohol abuse. Now r years old, she is still functioning at 
, school and in her part-tinu' job, but she despairs of achieving 
in any other wav the sense of stability she had^ in her family 
ution she was young, and her longterm prognosis does not seem 
good. 

(>ne encouraging finding which emerged .somewhat serendipitously 
from the research was the fact that many of these youngsters and 
their families responded quite well to the therapeutic inter- 
ventions accompanying their participation in the study. It 
seems unlikely that, without such intervention, either Bobby Vs 
or Clara's parents would have been able to accept their child's 
academic transitions, or that Tim would have successfully com- 
pleted high school. This is not to say that all the youngsters 
or their families were iimenable to treatment; in Dave's, F-ddie's 
and Angela's cases, they were not. It does indicate, however, 
that effective treatrrtent strategies can be developed based on a 
comprehensive understanding of the overall family dynamics. 

Hiese relatively positive outcomes notwithstanding, both the 
( linical interview material and the psychological test results 
obtained in this study unequivocally indicate the seriousness 
of marijuana abuse among adolescents. Although the findings of. 
this research cannot he extrapolated to casual, occasional 
users of marijuana, those adolescents who use the dnig at the 
level of the 17 youngsters seen clearly constitute a subgroup 
• worthy of societal concern. 

In its most severe and unahating form, marijuana abuse coTitinues, 
with devastatinii intrapsyc'h ic and i nterper.sonal effect,s, for 
young pe(^ple like Dave and Kddie. Tven for those who are no 
longer rmirijuana abusers and are now functioning relatively 
w(Ml, mari juana abus(^ was part of their effort to scale down their 
aspirations markedly. Many of the adolescents seen in this study 
were once excellent students who begun heavy use of marijuana 
as a means of withdrawing from the demands and pressures of 
school. In everv- case where this .was seen, school pressures were 
intolerably linked with parental demands and expectations which 
thi-sc youngsters' family experiences made them feel determined and 
(Mvtitletl nnt to meet. Such youngsters often appear to be stead- 

^ lastly iic*Klrm» ontn their right not to succeed and pursuing this 
[v-(Mi(io iMjnl in their lu^iavior toward school and work, as well as in 
tlH-ir relationships. lvhc*ther they wi^ll continue to function at 

.a level significantly below their potential as thev move into 
adulthood is nn issue we are addressing in a current study of 
adult marihuana abusers, which includes continuing follow-up of 
th(^ adol(^sc(Mit s;mipl(^ studi(Ml in this project. 
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